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HARPER’ S MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


FOX-HUNTING IN THE GENESEE VALLEY. 
By Epwarp S. Martin. Eight Illustrations by R. F. 
BAUM. 
A COLLECTION OF DEATH-MASKS. 
By Laurence Hurrox. With nineteen Illustrations. 


CHAPMAN. 


By James Russeit Lowe tt. 


LITERARY PARIS. 
Second Paper. By Turopore Cuitp. Thirteen Portraits. 


WASHINGTON: THE EVERGREEN STATE. 
By Junian Rapa. 


THE ARYAN MARK: A NEW-ENGLAND 
TOWN MEETING. 
By Anna C. Brackett. Nine Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


AMONG THE SAND HILLS. 
By Howarp Pyte. Eighteen Illustrations by the Author: 


FICTION : 

LOT NO. 249. By A. Conan Doyue. Six Illustrations by 
W. T. Smepitey.—THOSE SOUVENIR SPOONS. By 
MarGaret Sipnty.—JANE FIELD. By Mary E. Wu- 
Kins. Part V. Two Illustrations by W. T. SmzpLEy.— 


Howe.ss. Part VII. 
POEMS. 
By Tuomas Bamtey Atpricu, THomas Dunn ENGLISH, 


Louisr CHANDLER Movutton, ELEANoR B. CALDWELL, 
and G. H. GotprHwalre. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. .... Grorce WituiAM CurTIs. 
Editor’s Study ....... Cuartes DupLEy WARNER. 
Editor’s Drawer. ...... Tuomas Netson Pace. 
Literary Notes ....... LavuRrENcE Hurron. 





SusscriptTion Price: Four Doitiars a YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is speci- 
Sied, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage 
Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mezico. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DANUBE, 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Miner. 
Illustrated by the Author and ALFRED Parsons. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental. (Just Ready.) 


THE WOODMAN. 


By Jutes pe Giovuvet (M. GuERNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE, 


Procureur Général of France.) Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Jonn Suwpson (née Sentor). With Por- 
trait. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. 


| By Frorence Watters SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. By Wim Dean 


cloth, ornamental, 50 cents. In “ Harper’s Black and 
White Series.”’ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 
By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University. 8vo,cloth. (Just Ready.) 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. 

Sketches of History, Sport, and Adventure; and of the 
Indians, Missionaries, Fur-traders, and Newer Settlers of 
Western Canada. By Junian Ratpu. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 


. FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. 


With Portrait. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. Uniform 
with Harper’s AMERICAN Essayists, comprising: Crit- 
icism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells ; As We Were 
Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner ; From the Easy Chair, 
by George William Curtis; and Concerning Ali of Us, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By Joun Nicnot, LL. D., M. A. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In 


the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series,’’ a coniplete list of 
which will be sent by the publishers on application. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


A Novel. By Frances Ereanor Troupe. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


| YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. 


| 


| By Mary E. Wiv«rys, Author of ‘‘A New England Nun, 
and Other Stories,” ‘‘A Humble Romance, and Other 
Stories,”’ ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.25. (In ‘* Harper’s 's Young People Series.’’) 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by Hanrer & BRoTHERs, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harper’s New Catrawocus, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’s NEW Books. 


NOW READY—A New Novel by Rupyarp Kirerine and Wotcorr Ba.estier: 


THE NAULAHKA: 


A Story of West and East. With Rhymed Chapter Headings. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
“ The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination of the life of India, the 


splendors, the mysteries, the passions of the Orient, are oo with a power and a skill which disarm criticism.” 
Boston Courier. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* * Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,” Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse, in addition to the poems contained in 
** Barrack-Room Ballads,”’ also includes a number of now published for the first time and not included in any other 
collection of Mr. Kipling’s Poems. ‘ Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads” is issued only with the imprint of Macmillan & Co. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. | SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Now Ready. | SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A New and Re- 
GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. New and revised Edi- | vised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 
tion. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. ‘| 


*,"A now ready, a new edition on large paper. =. to two hundred and fifty es, of the works of Mr. William 
Winter. "The volumes are printed on laid paper, with ample margins. Four vols., in By 5 


A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Winter’s Works. 
A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By Gotpwin SurrH, D. Cc. L. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


“A Notable Novel.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CALMIRE. 


“Itisa ~~ ece of fiction ; the greatest novel, in many respects, that has appeared within the present decade. . . . 
This novel has that _< blended pe and realism, that captivating verisimilitude, and that nameless power to 
haunt one with its ae CA sorrow and happiness which testify unmistakabl ly of genius.—Independent, N. Y. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Edited by R. Brraitey Jounnson. With illustrations by W1LL1amM Cusrt Cooke, and ornaments by F. C. Tr-xey. 
Vols. I and 2, Sense AND Sensipitity. Now Ready. 16mo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $1.00 each volume. 
*,* Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, $3.00 each volume. 


New Edition, with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Open Letter to her Publisher. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Rober Elsmere,” ete. 4th Edition. In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. In 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, 33.00. 


“Mrs. Ward, with her ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve,’ has eqahiied with extraordi a_i an enduring 
reputation as one who has expressed what is dee and most real in the thought of the time. . . ihey are dramas of the 
time vitalized 7c hopes, tears, doubts, and despairing struggles after higher ideals which are ‘swaying "the minds of men 
generation.”—New York Tribune. 


F. M. CRAWFORD’'S NOVELS. New Uniform Edition. $1.00 each. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. | THE THREE FATES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


New Edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 each. 
These are in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first: editions, and tind ssoompanted by all the original illustra- 
tions. There is prefixed to each volume a short introduction written by Mr. Charles Dickens, the novelist’s eldest son, giving 
history of Ss Seg pet pulenton of each book, together with other details, biographical and bibliographical, likely to 
: THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Now Ready. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. OLIVER TWIST. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. PICKWICK PAPERS. 








MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York Crry. 
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New and Seasonable Publications. 


Now ready, in large crown Svo, cloth binding of novel 
esign, price $2.50. 

THE LAND OF THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. By 

H. Panmure Gorpon. With 60 original illustrations by 

Irvine Montagu. 

Terse and epigrammatic, these flying leaves of a shrewd 
traveler’s observations of this country, will be read with inter- 
est and amusement. 

‘Hearty admiration, sincere deference, and earnest s 

pathy. These conditions meet, we observe with satisfaction, 
in Mr. H. Panmure Gordon, and we do not hesitate, therefore, 
to bespeak a multitude of readers for his book.—N. Y. Sun. 


Now ready, in 12mo size, with artistically designed paper 
covers; price, 50 cents each. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. By Butwer Lyrron. 

IVANHOE, By Sir WATER Scorrt. 

Forming the first monthly issues of our new National Novel 
Series, designed to embrace the works of the great novelists, 
produced in a way to delight the eye, =“ with a clear- 
ness of type, beauty of printing, and quality of paper, such 
as to e them worth kee , and binding to suit indi- 
pons taste. To be followed te ** The Heart of Midlothian.”’ 
(Seott), ete. 


Three entertaining works selected from The Chandos Classics. 

EVELYN’S (JOHN) DIARY. Diary and Correspondence 
of John Evelyn, tpi R.S. y wom 1641 to 1705-6. With 
Memoir. Edited ILLIAM ‘Bray, Esq . Forming a most 
amusing and oe f ic picture of the a of Charles I. to 
King William. 1 vol., 12mo, bound in sm blue linen 
boards, white title label, price 75 cents; or in half Rox- 
burgh style, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq.. F.R.S. From 
1659 to 1669. With Correspondence ai emoir. Edited 
by Ricnarp Lorp BRAYBROOKE. 1 vol., bound in two 
styles uniform with the above, 75 cents or $1.00. 

This invaluable picture of the times, translated from the 
original cypher, gives us a minute panorama of one of the 
most interesting and eventful decades in English history. 
The j joyous omg b of the Restoration, “. well as the ‘‘ merry 
monarch,” ities and intrigues. a Fmd g of 1665, 
followed by a life-like record of the great and the re- 
pe pes Je London, the days of Nell Gwyn, the coffee-houses, 
and old-fashioned club-life, are all graphically described. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’AR- 
BLAY oon on Burney). With Notes by W. C. Warp, 
and prefaced rn) y’s Essay, with frontispi - 
engravings. ‘= Soe style, gilt tops, cloth, 
per set. Same, smooth blue linen, om uncut. $2.25 per -. 
The diary of the author of “* Evelina’’ is replete with inter- 

esting anecdotes of the court and fashionable life of the time 

of George III., and opinions of and conversations with many 
literary celebrities — . Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, ete., etc. 
We shall be pleased to mail you, on application, a detailed 

list of the CHANDOS CLASSICS, consisting of over 130 

volumes, the masterpieces of literature. 


By the author of “Life and Teachings of John Ruskin.” 
POPULAR STUDIES OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 

TURY POETS. By J. MarsHatt Maruer. In 12mo, 

eloth, $1.00. 

Simple studies on by see mg Shelley, Coleridge, Byron, 
Hood, Tennyson, and Browning, tending to create a wider 
interest in the poet and his works. 


Now ready in 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
JOHN RUSKIN; HIS LIFE AND TEACHING. By 
MarsHatt Marner. Third edition, revised. 

This volume is not a criticism, but simply an outline of 
Puskin’s life and teaching, intended for “4 who purpose 
a careful study of his works. 

“*Mr. Mather’s book, with its careful and sympathetic an- 
alysis of Ruskin’s works, and its clear and concise exposition 
of his philosophy of art, education, and life, is a volume of the 
most helpful sort.’”,—The Dial. 


Of all booksellers. Sent free on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
F. WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 








SEPTEMBER PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


W orks of Thomas Jefferson. 


Edited by Paut Leicester Forp. Limited letter- 
press edition, printed for subscribers, to be com- 
pleted in ten volumes, uniform with, the com- 
panion sets of the writings of Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Jay. Per volume, $5. 


THE 
Wnitings of George Washington. 
Including his Diaries and Correspondence. Edited 
by Wortuineton C. Forp. The fourteenth and 
concluding volume now ready. Royal octavo 
volumes, handsomely printed from type, uni- 


form with the above. But 750 sets were printed. 
Per volume, $5.00. 


Fobn Wychf, 


Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English 
‘Reformers. 
By Lewis SerGeant. (No. VII. inthe Heroes of 
the Nations Series.) 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Story of -Anctent Sicily. 
Pheenician, Greek and Roman. By E. A. FREE- 
MAN. (No. XXXIV. in the Story of the Nations 
Series.) 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Economy of High Wages. 


An inquiry into the comparative methods and the 
cost of production in competing industries in 
America and in Europe. By J. ScHornnor, 
late U. S. Consul and Special Commissioner, De- 
partment of State, U.S. A., for Inquiry into the 
Economy of Production and Technical Educa- 
tion in Europe, author of “Destructive Influence 
of the Tariff,” etc., ete. With a preface by the 
Hon. Tuomas F. Bayarp, late Secretary of 
State, U.S. A. $1.50. 


Taxation and Work. 


By Epwarp ATKINSON, author of “ The Industrial 
Progress of the Nation,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II., No. II., and Prospectus 
of the Story and Heroes of the Nations Series sent on applica- 


tion. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR FALL~1802. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 

A New Edition of the celebrated Letters of the Earl of 
Chesterfield to His Son. An exact reprint of Lord 
Mahon’s edition, now very rare, issued in five octavo 
volumes, printed from pica type on superior paper. 
Limited edition. Special cloth binding, gilt top, 312.50 
per set; half calf, marbled edges, or gilt top, $20.00; 
three-quarters calf, 822.50. 


Tales from the ‘Dramaitists. 


By Cuarves Morris, author of “ Half Hours with the 
Best American Authors,” ete. Four volumes. 16mo. 
With illustrations. Cloth, extra, $4.00; half polished 
calf or morocco, $8.00; three-quarters calf, gilt top, 
$10.00. 


The “Dragon of Wautlev. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
By Owen Wister. With numerous illustrations by 
John Stewardson. 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Allina, the Queen of the Floating Isle. 

By M. B. Totanp, author of “Eudora,” “Legend La- 
moyne,” * Tisdyac of the Yosemite,” ete. Illustrated 
by full-page photogravure reproductions of drawings 
by Bloomer, Weir, Church, Dielman, Jones, Jacacci, 
Denman, Dumond, and Twachtman, and numerous 
decorative designs throughout the text by A. F. 
Jaeacei. Cloth, gilt, 32.50; full silk, 33.50; mo- 
rocco, 34.00. 


Gleams and Ecboes. 


By A. R. G., author of “Night Etchings,” ete. Lllus- 
trated from drawings by Turner, Jones, Schell, Cline- 
dinst, Dielman, and Lippincott, engraved by Ander- 
son, Reed, and Williams. Cloth, gilt, 32.00; full 
silk, 33.00. 


In Touch with Nature. 
By Cuarves C, Assort, M.D., author of “ Primitive 
Industry,” “Days out of Doors,” ete. 12mo, eloth. 
Illustrated. 32.00. 


Itinerary of General Washington. 
From June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. With 
Portrait. By Wri11aM S. Baker, author of “The 
Engraved Portraits of Washington,” ete. Special 
eloth, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50. 





Strickland’s Queens of England. 


New Edition. Printed from New Plates. Fully Illus- 
trated. Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. Compiled from official records, 
and other authentic documents, private as well as 
public, by AGNEs STRICKLAND. With portraits of the 
Queens and other illustrations. In eight volumes. 
8vo, cloth, $316.00; half calf, $28.00; three-quarters 
ealf, $32.00. 


Tales from Ten Poets. 


By Harrison S. Morris, author of “Yule Log Glow,” 
ete., ete. Three volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, 
extra, $3.00; half calf and half morocco, $6.00; 
three-quarters calf, gilt top, 37.50. 


De Luxe Lisprary EDITION or 


The Works of William H. Prescott. 


Complete in twelve volumes. Large 8vo. Large type, 
printed on fine paper, and neatly bound in half mo- 
rocco, gilt top, 35.00 per volume, net. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND Is- 
ABELLA. Two volumes. Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Two vol- 
umes. Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. Two vol- 
umes. In preparation. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II. Three vol- 
umes. In preparation. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES VY. Two vol- 
umes. In preparation. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 
One volume. In preparation. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Vol. X. 


Ready in December. Completing the Work. 


A Dictionary of Art, Science, History, Literature, Fable, 
Mythology, Biography, Geography, ete. Published 
under the auspices of W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh, 
and J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. An en- 
tirely new edition. Price, per vol., cloth, $3.00; 
cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


Hand-Book of Literary Curiosities. 
By Wittram S. Watsn, author of “Literary Life.” 

Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Hand-Book. Half 

morocco, $3.50. Three quarters calf, 35.00. 





*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pustisuers, 715 anp 717 Marker St., PHrmLapDELpPHia. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued. 


The Viétoria Library for Gentlewomen. 


Handley Cross Sporting Novels. 


In complete volumes, handsomely bound. With por- | The Jorrocks Edition. With illustrations. Price, 32.25 
traits and other illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.25. | per volume. Just published, in connection with 
Vou. I. THE GENTLEWOMAN IN SOCIETY. By Lady Bradbury, Agnew & Co., of London, a new crown 
GrevitLe. (Ready.) | 8 vo edition. 
Vou. Il. THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF HYGIENE. . ail 
By Dr. Kart Mircnety. | Ready.) List of the Novels. 
Vor. Il. THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS | HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrock’s Hunt. Many 
(I). Edited by Lady Grevitte. With contributions on sketches on wood. 
Fishing, Boating, Swimming, Skating, Cricket, Golf, Lawn - . 
Tennis, Archery, ete. ( Ready.) ASK MAMMA ; or, Tue RicnEst ComMONER IN ENGLAND. 
Vou. IV. TWO AUNTS AND A NEPHEW. A story, by Many sketches on wood. 
Miss M. Beruam-Epwarps. ( Ready.) MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. Many sketches on wood. 
‘Byron's Works. PLAIN OR RINGLETS? Many sketches on wood. 


The Bijou Edition. Twelve volumes. Pocket size. | HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, Tae Sporting ADVENTURES 
Bound in cloth, in neat cloth case, 36.00 ; morocco, or Tuomas Scorr, Esa. 


round corner, gilt edges, in morocco box, 310.00 ; : - > 
half calf, $18.00; half morocco, 318.00; twelve | Sets. Six volumes. Bound in half morocco, gilt top, 318. 
volumes in six, half calf, $12.00 ; twelve volumes in | 

six, half morocco, $12.00. 


P . , . e de ] . 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. or The W ide, Wide W orld : 
New Edition. By ExizapetH WETHERELL. Com- 
plete in one volume, printed from new type. Jilus- 
trated with eight full-page drawings and thirty new 


‘ -. pen-and-ink sketches by Frkpertck DIELMAN. 
Travels mM Afi lca. Printed on fine paper. Cloth, 31.00. 
From 1882—1886. By Dr. WirHetm Junker. Vol. | The same, cheaper edition, printed on thinner paper, 


III. With full page plates and illustrations in the | with the new thirty pen-and-ink sketches by Diet- 
text, 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. | MAN. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


Complete in 3 vols. 16mo. Cloth, $2.25; half pol- 
ished calf or morocco, 36.00. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. | BOYS’ BOOK OF OUT-DOOR GAMES AND RE- 
Murpock. With twelve illustrations by STANLEY CREATIONS. Edited by G. A. Hutcnrnson. 
L. Woop. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. | Small 4to. Cloth, $1.75. A companion volume of 


AXEL EBERSEN : Tue Grapvate or Upsura. By | PE ORs eee ee eee 
A. Laurie. With numerous illustrations. Small 4to. | AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 
Cloth. 


TREASURY OF OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY , 
TALES. Containing “Cinderella,” “Dame Trot,” | | BIMBI. By Louisa pELA RAMe (Ouida). With illus- 
“ Whittington and His Cat,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” trations by Epmunp H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, 31.50. 
Mn payee Faity-Tele Alphahet.” Bine- | TREASURY OF PLEASURE-BOOKS. Containing 
Very fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. | the popular stories of “ Puss in Boots,” “The House 
c | That Jack Built,” “Cock Robin,” “Old Mother 
UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. By Heten Mirman, | Hubbard,” « The Old Woman and Her Pigs,” “Goody 
author of “Little Ladies,” with illustrations by the | Two Shoes,” “Peter Piper,” and “An Apple Pie.” 
author. Small 4to. Cloth, extra, $1.00. | 4to. Very fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


With numerous illus- 
trations. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or wiil be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pusuisuers, 715 anp 717 Marker Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
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T.Y. CROWELL & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MOTHER OF THE KING’S CHILDREN. 

3y the Rev. J. F. Cowan, author of “* The Jo-Boat Boys.”’ 

With an introduction by the Rev. F. E. Crark, D.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

A book of much merit, quite above the average, and will do good 

wherever read. Especially will it deepen an interest in practical reli- 


gious work. 

The Rev. Francis KE. Clark, D.D., president of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, says in an introductor note to this volume, ‘* There is no more 
aa way oft teaching a + 4 truth than by embodying it in a 

story.” 


THE EVERY-DAY OF LIFE. By the Rev. J. R. 
Mitier, D.D., author of “Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the 
Most of Life. rete. 16mo, gilt = i-cloth, $1.00; ; 
white and gold, gilt edges, $1.2 vant morocco, flexible, 
gilt edges, $2.50. 


Hearty words of love and s om pathy, y, designed to help and cheer those 
who are weary with the treadmill of daily cares and perplexities. 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. (Selections.) Illustrated 


in photogravure by E. H. GArrerr. Printed on fine dekle- 
edge, laid paper. 12mo, cloth, ornamental design. Gilt 
top, cloth box, $2.50; full leather, gilt top, $3.50, 

This is the selection made by the late Matthew Arnold and includes 
the cream of Wordsworth's verse. A book indispensable to the lover of 
poetry and of nature. Mr. Garrett, the artist, has here found a peculi- 
arly congenial field, and his admirable drawings in the interpretation of 
the text will be fully appreciated. 


WALTON’S ANGLER. New edition. Complete in 


two volumes, with all the original 56 illustrations of Ma 
edition and photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols. 1imo, = 
gilt top, $2.50. 
Even those who do not fish love the quaint style of the * 
and there is no better edition than 
time-honored classic.» 


SHORT STUDIES IN BOTANY FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Mrs. Harrier C. Cooper. Fully illustrated, 
12mo, $1.00. 

Many teachers have found that Botany may be made attractive to 
very young children. Mrs. C v's ii valume contains a 
demonstration of this. Simple and unaffected in style, these talks about 
common flowers and their construction will prove a veritable boon to 
parents and to children. 


POLLY BUTTON’S NEW YEAR. By Mrs. C. F. 
Witper. 12mo. Unique parti-cloth binding, 75 cts. 

A series of object lessons in spiritual teaching. A study in character 

ly Miss Polly Button, reduced in fortune, makes herself a power 

church by applying her Christianity to every-day life. A pretty 

little romance gives a flavor to the story. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ROME. By 

a ee Burrerwortns, author of the “ Zigzag Books,” 


‘divine Izaak,” 
Major's or this reproduction of that 


companion volume to “Little Arthur’s England 
ba oan Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Sa eeects History of Rome, aims to interest 
the young in the beautiful classic literature of that country. He there- 
fore gives attention to the poetic side of Roman History, but 
without the bearing of — discovered facts. No one 
better und of the young than Mr. Butter- 





the 
worth, and his book will foster an appetite for classical studies. 


GIRLS; Favutts anp Ipeats. By Rev. J. R. MIcier, 
D.D., author of “Silent Times,”’ ete. Booklet, unique 
binding, 330 cts. 
Plain, practical, common-sense advice from one who admires and rev- 


erences womanhood and wants to see a higher ideal established 
for the girls of his native land. 


IN BLUE CREEK CANON. By Anna Cuaptin Ray, 
author of * Half a Dozen Girls,”’ “* Half a Dozen Boys,” 


ete. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Ray transports to the Rocky Mountains a party of her happy, 
wholesome boys and girls and depicts photographically their pleasures 
during a summer in a mining camp. 


DAILY FOOD. New illustrated edition, with 12 
Invender und 18mo. Parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cts; 18mo, 
vender and ‘ad. gilt edge, 75 cts; 18mo, French ail silk, 
gilt edge, $1.25. 
eeceinet tite tien cats have been sold. The present edition 


is most attractive in appearance, ged printed from new plates, ex- 
quisitely illustrated, and h bound. 





A PLEA FOR THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. George 
D. Herron, author of “The M of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ The 
Larger Christ.’’ 16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, 75 cts. 

The author's previous volumes have been hailed by men of all denom- 
inations as the work of a writer intellectually and spiritually cast in the 
mould of Maurice, Mulford, and Brooks. nents of these sermons 
have been widely — and discussed, and many calls have been 
made for their publication in this permanent form. 


EQUITABLE TAXATION, A Series of Prize Essays 


by Waurer E. Weyt, Rosert Luce, Bovron Haut, and 

others. Introduction by the Hon. JONATHAN A. Lane. 

Biographical sketches and portraits. 12mo, 75 cts. 

Nothing is more evident than that there is a crying need for change 
in our unjust tax laws. The problem has been faced by a number of 
clever economists, whose essays were submitted to the editors of Public 
Opinion, and printed with enconiums and the award of prizes. A most 
stimulating and valuable book. 


MONICA, THE MESA MAIDEN. he Mrs. EvELYN 
Hi. Raymonp. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.2: 
Monica is a Spanish girl of Southern C siifornia, “who lives in a quaint 
= house of adobe, surrounded with vines and flowers, and is the main 
rt of a family descended from the proud Hi of Spain. Into 
thee r quiet life comes a current from the outer world. Monica goes in 
search of her missing brother, and meets with strange adventures, 
which result in the unravelling of a complicated chain of destiny. It is 
— story, with a charming flavor of Idyllic Spanish-American 
e. 


FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. By Saran 
K. Bowron, author of **‘ Poor Boys Who became Famons,”’ 
ete. Lives of Marie Louise, Queen of Prussia, Madame 
Récamier, Jennie Lind, Miss Dix, ete. With portraits, 
12mo, $1.50, 

Mrs. Bolton here gives in an entertaining style vivid pictures from 
the lives of some women who have won undying fame in art, 
philanthropy, and other fields of usefulness. No books for young peo- 


pie are more popular than these by Mrs. Bolton, and this volume is one 
of the best of the series. 


MIXED PICKLES. By Mrs. Evetyn H. Raymonp, 
author of ** Monica, the Mesa Maiden.” Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.25, 

Under this mysterious and alluring title Mrs. Raymond describes the 
queer and amusing adventures of a number of bright German boys and 
= and their cousins in a quiet Quaker farmhouse. The whole story 

a piquant flavor of its own, and will delight younger as well as olde: 
rs. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION, 
THE Tow Parn, b 
Blind Brother,” 
trated, $1.00. 

The first is the story of an episode in a military school on the Hudson, 
and it simply glows with life and energy. In its way it is a triumph of 
narrations, — clean, exciting, good- -tempered, bright, and delightful. In 
the “Tale of the Tow Path" Mr. Greene takes the reader out of the 
usual environment and shows him new scenes described in his own in- 
imitable way. 


TOM CLIFTON; or, Western Boys ry GRANT AND 


SHERMAN" s Army. By WaRREN Ler Goss, author of 
Jed,”’ ** Recollections of a Private,’’ ete. Fully illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. Goss has the genius of a story-teller. No one can follow the for- 
tunes of Tom Clifton and his friends either in their experiments in 
farming in Minnesota or in the Western army, without the deepest in- 
terest. It is the best boys’ book of the year, and has, besides, perma- 
nent value from a historical standpoint. 


THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. 
Cuapts Ray, author of “Half a Dozen Girls,” Half a 
Dozen Boys,” ete. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 
It is a story full of enthusiasm, with exciting adventures, genial fun, 

and of high purpose. 

EXPECTATION CORNER. By E.S 
the Sist 1000 of the English Edition. 
Binding, 30 cts. 

CONFLICTING DUTIES. By E. S. Ex.iort, from 
the 20th 1000 of the English Edition. Booklet, Unique 
Binding, 30 ets. 

DO WE BELIEVE IT? 


and A TALE OF 
Homer Greene, author of “ The 
urnham Breaker,”’ ete. 12mo, illus- 


By ANNA 


§. Exxrort, from 
Booklet, Unique 


By E. 8. Etxiotrt, from 


the 16th 1000 of the English Edition. Booklet, Unique 
Binding, 30 ets. 
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T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO.’S NEW BOOKS — Continvep. 





NEW EDITIONS AND NEW STYLES OF BINDINGS. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 
An entirely new line of standard books in prose and 
—f- 4® - Eee 
feentlaploce and title-page, in photogravare, and most of the 


volumes have numerous additional illustrations by the best 
artists. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS (Selections). 
BURNS’ POEMS (Selections). 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Simm Watrer Scorr. 
LALLA ROOKH. By Txomas Moore. 
LUCILE. By Owen Merepira. 
EDGAR A. POE’S POEMS. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 
THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 
EARLY SONNETS, ete. By Aurrep Lorp Tennyson. 
LOCKSLEY HALL, ete. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS (Selections). 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. By Tuomas Cartyte. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. By Tuomas Carty.e. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 2 vols. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernarpry ve Sr. Prerre. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jonn Bunyan. 
THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. By Joun Ruski. 
SESAME AND LILIES. By Joun Ruskin. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Ottver Gotpsmrrn. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. 

(Other volumes in preparation.) 


All of the above volumes are bound uniformly in the fol- 

lowing styles : 

Parti-colored Cloth, white back, gilt side, gilt top, boxed, 
18mo, per vol., $1.00. 

Cloth, Vellum Finish, neat gold border, full gilt edges, 
boxed, 18mo, per vol., $1.00. 

Silk, stamped in gold, full gilt edges, boxed, 18mo, per vol., 


$1.50, 
Half Calf, gilt top, boxed, 18mo, per vol., $2.00. 
Half Levant, gilt top, boxed, 18mo, per vol., $2.50. 


2 vols. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Complete in two volumes. Illustrated with numerous wood 
engravings from original drawings by the best artists. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 2vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00. 

2 vols., 12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper sides, 
gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


HUGO'S LES MISERABLES. 


Translated by Isanet F. Hapcoop. 2 vols. 12mo, fully 
illustrated, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 

2 vols., 12mo, white back corners, fancy paper sides, 
gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY OF STANDARD 


LITERATURE. 
Twenty-five volumes added this season, making the whole 
ber 225 vol Neatly bound in half Russia mar- 





bled edges, at $1.00 per volume. 


THE ALHAMBRA SERIES OF HLOTABLE 
PROSE AUTHORS, and 
THE LOTUS SERIES OF POETS. 


A series of 24 volumes, 12mo size, comprising the best works 
of some of the most noted authors of poetry and prose, 
with photogravure frontispiece and title pages ‘_— by 
A. W. Elson & Co. from designs by Copeland, Garrett, 
Merrill, and other artists. e volumes are printed on 
fine calendered paper, bound in original and “44 styles of 
eding , and make a most attractive series for Holiday 

ifts. 

White back, parti-cloth, gilt top, full gilt side, boxed, per 
vol., $1.25. 


| F + _ ornamental gilt borders, gilt edges, boxed, per vol., 
1.75. 


THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF STANDARD 


POETICAL WORKS. 


Twenty volumes, cloth, gilt border lines, gilt edges, full 
12mo. $1.50 per vol. inted on fine paper, ill 
with 8 oe original illustrations by the best artists, 
attractively bound in durable and uniform style, and de- 
signed to meet the wants of 
tions of the 
at popular prices. 


NEW FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF POPULAR POETS. 


Twenty-seven volumes, square, 8vo, cloth, full gilt edges, 
new artistic cover designs, cloth slip wrappers. 
volume in a cloth box, price per vol., $2.50. Fully illus- 
trated by Garrett, St. John Harper, Fenn, Schell, Taylor, 
Copeland, ete. 

The work of the artists have been carefully reproduced b: 
the Engraver and the Printer. The bindings are novel an 
comet. and the series stands unrivalled by any other fine 

ition. 


THE OLIVE EDITION OF POETS. 


Twenty-four volumes. 12mo. Laid paper, gilt edges, padded 
em leather covers, with five new elegant de- 
signs. Round corners. Rolled gold squares. Boxed, 

$3.00 per vol. 


THE WHITE AND GOLD SERIES OF 


RELIGIOUS CLASSICS. 
Nine volumes, white cloth, full gilt, each book in a box. 


those desiring complete edi- 
ard poets for library use, or holiday gifts 


pie. «2 +s + 4% « 3 ee 
Gotpen Worps ror Darty CounsEL 1,25 
MEDITATIONS OF JosEPH Rovx, . 1,25 
Pirerim’s Procress, . . 1.25 
MAKING THE Most oF Lire, 1.25 
Sitent Times, are 1.25 
Tur Every Day or Lire, 1.25 
Tew Jmsvus,.... 1, 


HS 


ol 
i 


Tue Sovt’s Inquiries ANSWERED, 


CROWELL’S LIBRARY for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Seventy volumes, 12mo, parti-cloth binding. $1.00 per vol. 
Bound in new and attractive style for the home library. 


EMOSAIC EDITION OF ‘RED LINE POETS. 

Forty-eight volumes, 12mo, in unique leather binding, artis- 
tically embossed with ornamental white and gold panel on 
side. Gilt edges. Each book boxed. $1.75 per vol. 





*,* Our Fatt CATALOGUE is now ready, giving a complete list of titles of the above series, and will be sent free upon application 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


46 East 14th St. (Union Square), New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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cANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


CHARLES H.SERGEL & Co., CHICAGO 


LATIN-cAMERICAN ‘REPUBLICS. 


HISTORY OF PERU. By Crements R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A., President Hakluyt 
Society, (late) Secretary Royal Geographical Society, author “Cuzco and Lima,” “ War Between 
Chile and Peru,” ete. 8vo, cloth, with 25 full-page illustrations and 5 maps, $2.50. 

“Mr. Markham has done his work well and with an ardent love for his subject. In a necessarily limited 
space he has given the leading facts, and taken a comprehensive view from the earliest time down almost to the 
eurrent year. Not the least interesting portions are the brief but strongly individualized sketches of some of 
the remarkable men who have figured in the annals of Peru. In a few virile paragraphs he presents the more 
famous generals, viceroys, presidents, and patriots. The book is well equipped with maps, abounds with pictures, 
and has an appendix rich in statistics and important documents.”— The Literary World. 


HISTORY OF CHILE. By Anson Urntat Hancock, author of “Coitlan: A Tale of the Inca 
World,” ete. 8vo, cloth, with maps and illustrations, $2.50. (In press.) 


HISTORY OF BRAZIL. By Jonn C. Repman and Witi1aM Eteroy Curtis, author of “ Capitals 
of Spanish America,” and Director of the Bureau of American Republics. 8vo,'cloth, with maps and 
illustrations, $2.50. (In press.) 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





THE MEDALLION SERIES. 


A collection of literary gems, published in a form befitting their excellence. Each book is ornamented 
with a medallion in gold containing a portrait or a typical scene in cameo effect. 


I. THE CONFESSION OF A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. By Atrrep pe Musser. 16mo, 
eloth, $1.50. 


“The whole book abounds in passages of the greatest eloquence and beauty, in pithy and pregnant sentences 
which condense great observation and knowledge of human nature, in chapters which are perfect poems of fancy 
and tenderness, and interrupt the chant of the narrative like strains of soft music.”— Westminster Review. 


II. BARBARINE AND OTHER COMEDIES. By Atrrep pe Musser. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The grace and delicacy of his remarkable dramas, the intensity with which the story is adapted to the 
moral, the abundant wit which illustrates and pervades them, make the-n unique in literature.” —George Saintsbury. 


Ill. THE BEAUTY SPOT AND OTHER STORIES. By Atrrep pe Musser. Illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“In the quality of his fancy Musset always reminds us of Shakespeare. Several of his tales are master- 
pieces.” —Henry James. 


IV. DREAMS. By Otive Scuretver. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
V. AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS. By Emme Sovuvestre. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. By Anton Rustystery. Second edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





CHARLES H. SERGEL & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 348 & 350 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books. 


France Under the ‘Regency. 


With a Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. 
By James Breck PERKINS, author of “ France 
under Richelieu and Mazarin.” Crown 8vo, $2. 
Mr. Perkins has made a very careful study of a most 

interesting period of French history, and in this volume 

treats of France in the Eighteenth Century, Wars with 

Spain and Holland, Colbert, Louis the Great, The Revoca- 

tion of the Edict of Nantes, The Mississippi Company and 

its Failure, The Morals of the Regency, and many other 
important topics. 


The Foot-Path Way. 


By Braprorp Torrey, author of “ Birds in the 
Bush” and “ A Rambler’s Lease.” $1.25. 


A delightful out-door book of fine observation and 
admirable literary skill and humor. Some of its chap- 
ters describe June in Franconia, December Out-of-Doors, 
Five Days on Mt. Mansfield, A Widow and Twins, A 
Great Blue Heron, Flowers and Folks. 


A History of ‘Presidential Elections. 


By Epwarp Stanwoop. 
$1.50. 

An authoritative account of the issues, political bear- 
ings, and leading figures in all the Presidential elections 
held in the United States, with the platforms and nom- 
inations for the campaign of this year. 


New revised Edition. 


Songs of Sunnise Lands. 
By Cuiinton ScottarD. 16mo, $1.00. 

A tasteful volume of poems suggested by a journey 
in Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and in addition to their 
fine lyrical quality they are suffused with the color of 
the Orient. 


Spare Hours. 


By Joun Brown, M.D. New Edition, with a fine 
portrait. 3 vols, 16mo, $3.00. 
This is an attractive edition of books containing some 
of the wisest and most delightful essays in English lit- 


erature—Rab and his Friends, Marjorie Fleming, Jeems 
the Door-Keeper, Our Dogs, John Leech, ete., ete. 


A New England ‘Boyhood 


Is the subject of a very interesting series of articles 
by Rev. Epwarp Everett HAtr, now appear- 
ing in The Atlantic Monthly. 


TWO IMPORTANT COLUMBUS 
BOOKS. 


Christopher Columbus. 


By Justin Winsor, editor of ‘The Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America.” With portraits and maps. 
Fourth edition. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘* The latest and most authoritative conclusions on the sub- 


ject which the best Euro and American research and 
scholarship have reached.””"—Dr. W. F. Poole. 


“The Columbus book of this Columbian year.””—Dr. J. 
Max Hark, Chancellor of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, 


The ‘Discovery of America. 


By Joun Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
many maps, fac-similes, ete. Seventh Thousand. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


‘** The book is not at all confined to an account of the work 
of Columbus and his successors, although that account is, no 
doubt, the most interesting, and will be the most popular part 
of it.”’"—New York Times. 


“In wealth of maps, diagrams, explanatory notes, refer- 
ences to authorities, thorough literary equipment and charm 
of style, this book is worthy of the author’s great fame.””— 
The Critic, New York. 


OTHER HISTORICAL BOOKS 


By Mr. Fiske. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. With Plans of 
Battles and a new steel portrait of Washington. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISs- 
TORY, 1783-1789. With a colored map. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Fifth Edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


With maps. 


REMARKABLE STORIES 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. Gathered from New England 
Hills. Short Stories. $1.25. 
HAPPY DODD; or, She Hath Done What She Could. 
$1.50. 
SOMEBODY’S NEIGHBORS. Short Stories. $1.50. 
THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN, and Other People’s. 
Short Stories. $1.50. 


STEADFAST. The Story of a Saint and a Sinner. 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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CAP’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 
A MANX YARN. 


By Haut Carne, author of “The Deemster,” “The 
Seape-Goat,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“If proof were needed of the firm hold Mr. Hall Caine’s 
latest story, ‘ The Seape-Goat,’ has taken of the novel-read- 
ing public, it might be found in the rush for the cheap edition 
of that work. No fewer than 6,000 copies were taken up by 
the trade before publication. An earlier novel, * The Deem- 
ster’ has run through a dozen editions.’’— London Literary 


World. 

ETELKA’S VOW. 

By Dorotnea GERARD, author of “ A Queen of Curds 
and Cream,” “Orthodox,” ete., and joint author of 
“A Sensitive Plant.” No. 98, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 31.00. 

** We heartily commend ‘ A Queen of Curds and Cream,’ 
for its naturalness, and for the skill with which the various 
characters are portrayed.’’ — Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

* A Queen of Curds and Cream’ is a singularly original, 

interesting, and powerfal novel, which cannot fail to ent 

the author’s already well-established reputation.” omdon 


Figaro. 
CROSS CURRENTS. 


By Mary AnGexa Dickens. No. 99, Town and Coun- 

try Library, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 31.00. 

** There have been few better judges of fiction than Charles 
Dickens, and had he lived to read his grand-daughter’s first 
novel the veteran writer would have found pleasure in the 
t t that, after he was gone, the name of Dickens would 
still h bl iated with imaginative literature. 
* Cross Currents’ is not only an excellent novel, but it is dis- 
eeees by a kind of excellence which is exceedingly rare 
in work of a beginner. . . . Every page of ‘ Cross Cur- 
rents’ inspires one with a desire to meet its author again.— 
London Spectator. 

“A new novel of original power and great promise.”’— 
Scotsman. 

* Tts equality of ll 
ful.”"—London Academy. 








as it is delight- 


HIS LIFE’S MAGNET. 


By Turopore Exms.ts, author of “The Little Lady 
of Lavender,” “A Queen of Roses,” ete. No. 100, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
eloth, 31.00. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. J. H. NEepext, author of “Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter,” “The Story of Philip Menthuen,” ete. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


* The elevation of Mrs. Needell’s style, her power in the 
development of character, and her skill in the management 
and evolution of her plots, make her books thoroughly worth 
reading.”’—Charleston News and Courier. 


Of ** Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ Hon. W. E. GLapstone 
says: ‘I am desirous to bear my humble testimony to the 
ability and high aim of the work.’”” ARrcHDEACON 
ARRAR says : “I find it exceedingly interesting, and like its 
high tone."” The London Spectator says: ** From first to last 
an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.”’ 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Extending from the Earliest Times to the Year 1892. 
For the Use of Students, Teachers, and Readers. 
By Lovuts Heiterin. 12mo, 200 pp. Cloth, 31.25. 


This is one of the three sections comprised in ‘* The Histor- 
ieal Reference-Book,’’ bound separately for convenience of 
those who may not require the entire volume. Its arrange- 
ment is chronological, eac' h giving, in briefest 

ractical form, an outline of the principal events of the year 
Socignatedl in the margin. 


APPLETONS’ SUMMER SERIES. 
Each, 16mo, tastefully bound in special design; 
price, 50 cents. 
MR. FORTUNE'S MARITAL CLAIMS. 
MALcomB JOHNSTON. 
PEOPLE AT PISGAT. By Epwin W. Sannorn. 
GRAMERCY PARE: A Story of New York. 
Seymour Woop. 
A TALE OF TWENTY-FIVE HOURS. By Branper 
MarrHeEws and Greorce H. Jessop. 


A LITTLE NORSK;; or, Ol? Pap’s Flaren. By Hamu 
GARLAND. 

ON THE LAKE AT LUCERNE AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Brarrice Wuirrey. 

ADOPTING AN ABANDONED FARM. 
SANBORN, 

FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. 
or Lorne. 


TOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES. 


By Ricuarp 


By Joun 


By Karr 
By the Marquis 
By F. Anstey. 


Second Edition Ready of 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 


Notes and Recollections. 
Cloth, 34.50. 


“The extraordinary interest of this book is heightened 
when we learn from what seems trustworthy authority that 
the writer is Sir Richard Wallace. . . . It is certain that Sir 
Richard Wallace may be regarded as a Parisian by predilec- 
tion and adoption, and that no Englishmen and few French- 
men have had such ample opportunities of knowing the politi- 
eal, soci literary celebrities of the French capital dur- 
ing the last century. . . . Considered as a gallery of por- 
traits and a storeh oO dotes, this work is unique in 
the literature of our day.’’"—New York Sun. 

** We have rarely happened upon more fascinating volumes 
than these Recollections. . . . One good story leads on to 
another ; one personality brings up reminiscences of another, 
and we are hurried along in a rattle of gaiety. . . . We 
have heard many suggestions h ed as to the anonymous 
author of these memoirs. There are not above three or four 
Englishmen with whom it would be ible to identify him. 
We doubted still until, after the middle of the second volume, 
we came upon two or three passages which strike us as bein 
conclusive circumstantial evidence. . . . We shall not see 
to strip the mask from the anonymous.’”’—London Times. 


In Two Volumes, 12mo. 





B® Send for the current number of ArrLeton’s Montaty BULLETIN, containing Announcements of important new and 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE NEW DIAL. 


When Tue D1At was established, in May, 1880, 
it was the intention of the editor and publishers to 
make of it a critical review of the first rank, which 
should occupy in this country a field somewhat sim- 
ilar to that occupied in England by such papers as 
“The Atheneum” and “The Academy.” At that 
time no such review was in existence, or had existed, 
in the United States, and the interests of literature 
found but scanty or casual representation. ‘The 
success of THE D1At in its attempt was instant and 
pronounced. It won recognition from the start, as 
embodying a higher critical standard than had 
hitherto been upheld in American letters, and as 
dealing with literary interests in a just, dignified, 
and authoritative manner. During the twelve years 
of its publication it has received cordial commenda- 
tion from the most diverse sources, American and 
English ; it has won for itself a permanent place in 
the regard of the intellectually disposed portion of 
the public; and it has so maintained the standard 
with which it set forth that it has found no serious 
competitor in its special field of literary criticism. 

But gratifying as these evidences of success have 
been, we have felt for some time that within our 
reach lay an opportunity not fully grasped. On 
many occasions friendly eritics have hinted that a 
review appearing but monthly could not keep its 
readers fully abreast of the stream of literary pro- 
duction, and that many literary interests, quite as 
genuine as those immediately relating to the ac- 
tual publication of books, were ignored by the too 
rigid method of devoting our space almost wholly 
to reviews of new works. Realizing the force of 
these criticisms, we have for a considerable time had 
in contemplation plans for the enlargement and im- 
provement of THE Dra, and these plans we now 
have the pleasure of outlining for our readers. 

In the first place, Tux Dra, while retaining its 
familiar form and size, becomes with this issue a 
semi-monthly publication, and will appear promptly 
on the first and sixteenth of each month.* Having 
thus at our command twice as much space as for- 
merly, we shall be enabled both to give a more ade- 
quate treatment than heretofore to current publica- 
tions, and to extend the scope of our review by the 
inclusion of new, and not strictly critical, depart- 
ments. Of these new departments, some indication is 
afforded by the contents of the present number, and 
their general character may be here summarized. 
The new sub-title of Taz Dru states its purposes 








*Although double the amount of matter will be furnished, 
the annual subscription is raised from $1.50 to $2.00 only. 
Subscriptions already paid will be continued for the full period 
without extra charge. 
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as accurately as such narrow limits allow. It is 
‘a semi-monthly journal of literary criticism, discus- 
sion, and information.”’ Discussion of matters of 
current literary interest, both by editors and con- 
tributors, will hereafter be one of its prominent 


| 
| 


features, and the paper will assume a distinct voice | 


upon questions of general intellectual concern. The 
lives and works of writers recently deceased will re- 
ceive careful attention. A special feature of each 
issue will be the leading review, descriptive and ex- 
tractive rather than critical, of the most important 
book of the fortnight, provided it lend itself to such 
treatment. As a journal of literary comment and 
information, Tue Drax will give the latest news 
about books, their writers and publishers. and other 
subjects of allied interest. Its regular bibliograph- 


ical features will be retained, and new departments | 


will be added from time to time as the broadening 
field of intellectual activity shall seem to make 
them desirable. THe Dru aims to make itself in- 
dispensable to educators and librarians, to authors 
and their publishers, to book-sellers and book-buy- 
ers, and to the intelligent reading public in general. 

While its field is thus co-extensive with the field 
of culture, the critical review, which in the past has 
been Tue DrAt’s almost sole mode of expression, 
will continue to be the principal means of its ap- 
peal tothe reader. As heretofore, these reviews will 
be the work of competent specialists, and the longer 
ones will bear the authority of their authors’ sig- 
natures. As our readers well know, the list of con- 
tributors to Tue Drax includes the names of many 
scholars of the highest eminence, representing the 
universities, the professions, and the ranks of pri- 
vate scholarship. This list is being constantly re- 
eruited, and is one of which a journal may well be 
proud. Tue Dit stands preéminently for object- 
ive and scientific criticism; it believes in the ex- 
istence of critical canons, and endeavors to discover 
and adhere to them. On the other hand, it en- 
deavors to avoid that miscalled criticism of the 
subjective sort which displays the mood of the critic 
rather than the character of the work that he is 
handling, and whose flippancy or triviality of tone 
seems mainly designed to excite admiration for the 
cleverness of its writer. This sort of writing may 
be amusing enough to read, but it fails utterly of 
the purpose of criticism in the genuine sense. 
Again, the constituency of such a journal as Tue 
Dia demands that the specialist reviewer shall not 
be too technical in his criticism, that he shall com- 
bine scientific accuracy, on the one hand, with a 
readable and generally interesting treatment of his 
theme, upon the other. This sort of treatment will 
continue to be, as it always has been, the prevailing 
note of our criticism. 

In closing, a word may be said of Chicago as the 
place of publication of such a review as Tue D1At. 
In most respects, the place of publication of such a 








| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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review matters very little, and its contents should | 


or community in which they see the light. But the 
rapid growth of Chicago in other than material 
directions is a phenomenon which, although recent, 
is rapidly forcing itself upon the attention of the 
eountry. Chicago is in the centre of the great 
book-buying and book-reading section of the coun- 
try, and as a point of distribution it has already 
gained the importance that it is certain to have be- 
fore long as a point of publication also; its public 
collections of books are ina fair way to rival those 
of any other city, and its new university is about to 
give a marked impetus to the interests of culture. 
In view of these facts it is at least not inappropriate 
that the name of Chicago should stand upon the 
title-page of Tue Dra. 





THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The educated men and women of the northern 
Valley of the Mississippi are looking with keen yet 
sympathetic interest toward one of the largest edu- 
cational experiments ever undertaken. Within two 
years President Harper has gathered, upon an ut- 
terly bare site, five millions of dollars, and a force 
of ninety instructors and investigators, many of 
them chosen from the very élite of the world’s edu- 
cational corps. The work of organization will now 
speedily follow, and in a few weeks another great 
teaching university will be in active operation. 
Tue Drat will have occasion from time to time to 
comment upon features of this fairly unique un- 
dertaking, which it recognizes as a collaborator for 
the advancement of high thinking in this new world 
of the mid-continent. Its first word will be one of 
friendly welcome, as it seeks to call attention to 
what it considers the gain already accrued to this 
Chicago-centred section through President Harper’s 
personality and influence. His institution has yet 
to engage in the work of educating the youth of 
this wide field; but for two years its head has been 
engaged in the even more important work — which 
he will still continue — of educating the business 
men of his constituency: of transforming shrewd 
money-getters into intelligent money-givers. As 
one looks back for thirty-five years over the many 
attempts to found and develop educational institu- 
tions in and about Chicago — whether his gaze may 
rest upon the old Chicago University, or the uni- 
versities at Lake Forest and Evanston,— the same 
phenomena are recalled: an army of Western 
youth, too limited in means to attend our Eastern 
institutions, yet eager for knowledge, for educa- 
tional discipline, for culture; small bands of single- 
hearted and devoted teachers, putting to one side 
their ambition for investigation and research, and 
for slender pay giving themselves to the work of in- 
struction ; boards of well-meaning but short-sighted 
trustees, expecting the same financial balance to 
the debit account as would be looked for in a pack- 
ing establishment, and unable to grasp the old- 


rarely offer any indication of the particular section | world truth that education costs in money but pays 
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richly in a hundred other ways. And so things 
went on for years, with presidents and faculties 
crippled in their educational plans by a half-hearted 


| for education, as well as for public improvements 
| and Columbian Expositions. 


financial support, and everyone who could afford | 


it sending his sons and daughters to the East for 
their education. 

But in a happy moment Dr. Harper was called 
to establish a university anew in Chicago. 


Other | 


presidents had indeed done yeoman service before | 


he came. The devoted Burroughs of the old Chi- | 
| But all eyes seem to be looking to the plans and 


eago University, ‘Haven and Fowler and Cum- 
mings at Evanston, Gregory and Roberts at Lake 


Forest, all helped to prepare the way for Dr. Har- | 
| the information on educational matters which the 


But they were voices crying in a financial wil- 


per. 


derness, and their persuasions unlocked few pockets | 


beyond those of their own boards of trust. At lasta | . | 
| are accustoming their minds to the thought that 


better hour brought in a more fortunate man. Much 
was said of Dr. Harper’s scholarship, and such he 
undoubtedly has in a high degree; yet his peers 
in the land are not a few. His teaching facility 
was extolled —and that he is an inspiring and 
gifted teacher, teachers can best bear witness,— 
but he is here also only one of a large brother- 
hood. Had he possessed both scholarship and 
teaching faculty in a far higher degree, he might 
have come and gone, and, like many another, left 
only a reminiscence in the Chicago sensorium. But 
something in this man’s personality has taken hold 
on the potential benefactors and donors of Chicago, 
and has constrained them to do his bidding, and 
to do it gladly. For while we do not forget that 
over two and a half of his millions have come from 
Mr. Rockefeller, and almost another million from 
other outside sources, we still note that Chicago has 
paid in a million and a half of hard dollars toward 
this enterprise. We do not overlook the advantage 
that President Harper has derived from the pioneer 
work of his predecessors. Nor do we attempt to 
analyse or explain the peculiar power by which 
he has been able to unloose the purse-strings of our 
rich men. We merely wish to emphasize the fact 
that he has done so, and then to indicate the im- 
portance of his success to the cause of education in 
the West. For what he has done, in our judgment, 
has been to produce a change of tissue in the brain 
of moneyed Chicago, to set up a contagion in the 
financial corpuscles of its social being. He has led 
and is leading the wealth of Chicago to view its 
obligations to society more seriously,— to realize 
that there is more fame in a memorial endowment, or 
hall, or scholarship, than in an obelisk at Rose Hill; 
to understand more discerningly the need for edu- 


cation here in the West, and the cost that it must | 


entail and should entail on Chicago herself. Under 
the stimulus of his purposes and his personality, 
men find not only that they cannot refuse to give 
to aid his plans, but that they have confidence in his 
leadership, which commends to them what it takes 
for its aims. He himself says it is easiest to beg for 
a large undertaking, and he has at last convinced 
our Chicago merchants that it is easy to do largely 


This awakening of the moneyed classes of Chi- 
cago in behalf of the new university will inure to 
the benefit of sister institutions. Already there 
are indications that the colleges at Evanston and 
Lake Forest are to appeal to a more enlightened 
constituency hereafter, when the cause of eduea- 
tion under denominational control is presented to 
the Methodists and Presbyterians of the vicinity. 


purposes of the new Chicago University for sugges- 


tion and instruction. Boards of trust cannot escape 


daily press of the city is giving them so frequently 
and so lavishly, and our business men gradually 


educational institutions are at their doors, are 
come to stay, and are to be carried on by their 


| funds, but along lines laid down by others more 


_ and contemptuous simile. 
_ erring critic who found too little ~ criticism of life ” 


| 


expert in educational details than themselves. Pres- 
ident Harper has at last produced an educational 
atmosphere in Chicago, and all workers for culture 
and ideas must hail its creation as one of the most 
beneficent dispensations that have ever befallen the 
city. It is of secondary importance that details of 
his plan may be criticised. Time alone can de- 
cide how workable a plan it is, but the lapse of 
time will only strengthen the conviction that with 


A CENTURY OF SHELLEY. 


A hundred years have passed since the birth of 
Shelley, and the star of his fame seems fairly to 
have emerged from the mists of the horizon upon 
which it rose. The third generation of his success- 
ors is now upon the scene, and the judgment of a 
third generation is apt to have many of the charac- 
teristics of finality. A close observer of the course 
of critical opinion can but be gratified at the way 
in which Shelley has come to be taken more and 
more seriously as the years have passed, and at 
last assigned to immortality by an almost universal ' 
consensus. The “inopportune brawler” of whom 
Mr. Lang has spoken still lifts up his voice from 
time to time, and “chatter about Harriet” is still 
heard in Philistine circles; but the one finds few 
listeners to-day, and the other excites but a weary 
The great but not un- 


| in the “ Ode to the West Wind,” and who, enslaved 


by a narrow formula, sought to exalt the fame of 
Wordsworth, and even of Byron, above that of the 
poet of “Hellas” and ~ Prometheus Unbound,” 
only succeeded in making a display of his own limit- 
ations, and reached the very nadir of his discern- 
ment in the memorable suggestion that the essays 
and letters of Sheliey might “finally come to stand 
higher than his poetry.” 

And at the same time that the supremacy of 
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Shelley’s song has received the widest recognition, 
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the beauty of his life and the value of his ideals | 


have won their share in the general tribute of 
praise. That his life, to the penetrating gaze, and 
seen in true perspective, was one of absolute devo- 
tion to the good, the true, and the beautiful, has be- 


come more apparent; that his ideals were better | jook in vain for the poet I describe”; but, on general 


than his contemporaries knew, is revealed to us when 
we compare them with those of Scott, Bryon, and 
Wordsworth, subject in their nature to the out- 
wearing process of time. As Mr. Gosse said, in his 
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more unaccountable. Both were passionate worshippers 
of nature, both were pantheistic in philosophy, both ar- 
dent disciples of Plato. How could Emerson have 
failed to feel a sense of kinship toward one whose vir- 
tues were originality in convictions, purity in morals, 


| generosity of disposition, and high attainments in scholar- 


ship? It is true that Emerson further confesses, «I 


principles, one would think that the author of «The 


| Skylark” and the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” 


address at the recent Horsham celebration, “ To- | 
day, under the auspices of the greatest poet our | 


language has produced since Shelley died, encour- | 


aged by universal public opinion and by dignitaries 
of all the professions, yes, even by prelates of our 
national church, we are gathered here as a sign 
that the period of prejudice is over, that England 
is in sympathy at last with her beautiful wayward 
child, and is reconciled to his harmonious ministry.” 
It is sadly true, indeed, that the world’s great age 
has not yet begun anew, nor have the golden years 
returned; but Shelley’s prophecy is still the best 


inspiration for those who have not, discouraged, | 


abandoned hope, and they think of him as no 
“ beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain,” for they well 
know that his ideal, in the imperishable form of his 
expression, has not lost, nor is likely to lose, any- 
thing of its persuasive power to shape to better ends 
the lives of men. 


DEATH OF SHELLEY. 


I saw a form all robed in dazzling white, 
Floating and waiting o’er a stormy sea; 
Dark brooded down the dreadful arch of Night 
Over a sail that bent tempestuously ; 
And through the storm rang out melodiously 
Great Shelley’s death-song, — as, no help at hand, 
The wave onbore him to Eternity, 
Dirged by the passion at his own command. 
Then, as his body sank beneath the brine, 
From out the surge his spirit touched the air; 
And, hovering low, the form of Keats divine 
Seized him away from that condign despair, — 
Part of the Universe, — and far on high 
They passed together to the inmost sky. 

W. R. P. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


EMERSON’S OBTUSENESS TO SHELLEY. 
(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) 

Apropos of the Shelley Centenary, can anyone sug- 
gest a probable explanation of Emerson's lack of appre- 
ciation of Shelley? In his essay on “ Poetry and Imag- 
ination,” Emerson says, “ When people tell me they do 
not relish poetry, and bring me Shelley or Aikin’s 
Poets, or I know not what volumes of rhymed English, 
to show that it has no charm, I am quite of their mind.” 

When one reflects on the similarity of spirit between 
Emerson and Shelley, this disparagement seems all the 





would have been recognized as possessing a very large 
number of the qualifications enumtrated in this truly 
great and generally sound criticism on the art of poetry. 
Certain friends have suggested various theories. One 
says that Emerson lacked the musical ear, and thus 
missed one of Shelley’s greatest charms; another, that 
Emerson could not pardon the note of lamentation run- 
ning through Shelley’s poetry, since the mission of 
poetry is to invigorate and not depress the soul; M. D. 
Conway hints that it looks like a theological “survival,” 
this failure to recognize the “authentic fire” of Shelley. 
Arve any of these theories adequate, or can anyone 
offer a better? Anna B. McManan. 
Quincy, Ill., Auqust 22, 1892. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK IN CHICAGO. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 


As some injudicious articles have lately appeared in 
Chicago newspapers representing that there was an un- 
pleasant competition and rivalry between the various 


| universities and societies engaged in plans for Univer- 
| sity Extension work in and around Chicago, the friends 
| of this important educational movement will be glad to 


| ter are most cordial and harmonious. 


be assured that there is, fortunately, no foundation for 
such statements. There is more work in sight than all 
these agencies can do, and their relations in this mat- 
The interest de- 


| veloped in the preliminary work begun last winter is a 








sure promise of the success which will attend the larger 
preparations now nearly completed for lectures during 
the coming season. The Newberry Library Centre 


| during the past season maintained three evening courses 


of six lectures each; and the hall was so crowded it 
was necessary to repeat the lecture to another audience 
the next morning. There were also successful courses 
at five other centres, namely: The Atheneum, Union 
Park, Workers’ Church, Oak Park, and South Evans- 
ton. The Chicago University now appears in the field 
with a comprehensive scheme of work which requires 
for its execution six executive officers and twenty-five 
professors as lecturers. Through the Chicago Society 
for University Extension, the University of Indiana of- 
fers a scheme of subjects, with seventeen lecturers; the 
Northwestern University, with fourteen lecturers; the 
University of Illinois, with nine; and Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, and Wabash College, with two each. Almost 
every subject, in science, art and literature, is repre- 
sented in these schemes. Professor Richard G. Moul- 
ton, one of the pioneers of and perhaps the most sue- 
cessful English lecturer in University Extension work, 
will open the Newberry Library Centre course on Fri- 
day evening, September 30, upon the subject of English 
Literature. As the class will doubtless be large, more 
spacious accomodations will be procured than the au- 
ditorium of the Newberry Library. For Monday even- 


ings, courses upon Science will be arranged; and for 
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Wednesday evenings, courses upon History. Tickets 
for a single course of six lectures will be $1.50 and 
for five courses $6.00. The several centres will make 
announcements when their schemes are completed. 
W. F. Poote. 
Chicago, August 30, 1892. 


WHO READS A CHICAGO BOOK ? 
(To the Editor of THe D1At.) 
I have heard a good deal lately about Chicago as a 


literary centre, and the building up of a Western litera- 
ture. Now it seems to me that whatis needed to make 
a Western literature is not so much Western writers as 
Western readers of Western writings. In some old 
literary centres — Paris, for example — people read al- 
most nothing but home productions. In some new lite- 
rary centres —Chicago, for example— people read 
almost no home productions. Both peoples are narrow 
and provincial; but the Parisian plan is the more favor- 
able to intellectual progress. 

It is literally true that the average Chicago reader 
steers clear of a Chicago book, unless it chances to be 
written by a friend, or a man who has made his name 
and fame by Eastern success. What do they read? 
Each month, twenty-eight to thirty-one morning papers, 
twenty-eight to thirty-one evening papers, two Eastern 
magazines, and four Paris novels. The result is, a 
muddling of ‘brains, a domestic tint in journalistic 
thought, and an alien tint in literary thought. For- 
eigners meeting us abroad are prone to think we are 
New Yorkers or Bostonians until we touch on: daily 
news and reviews, when Westernism comes to the sur- 
face at once. 

Whenever there shall be, among our millions, a few 
thousands, who on seeing any Chicago book announced, 
ery, “Hello! What’s this? I must buy it and see,” 
there will be a Western literature. Then it will be the 
second book of a worthless writer which is neglected ; 
now it is the first book of a worthy writer —if he happen 
to be “a Westerner.” J. K. 

Chicago, August 25, 1892. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 
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The final disposition that has been made of the 
great Althorp Library is, on the whole, a more satisfac- 
tory one than was reasonably to be hoped for. Mrs. 
Rylands, the widow of a man who was himself no mean 
bibliophile, has purchased the entire collection for a 
sum not mentioned, but which could hardly have been 
less than a million dollars, and has presented it to the 
city of Manchester. In view of the melancholy picture 
presented by the dispersion of a world-famous col- 
lection of books, it is fortunate that Lord Spencer’s 
matchless collection should have been spared that fate; 
and, although American pride would have been grati- 
fied had the treasure been secured for our own coun- 
try, yet it will probably prove more useful where it is,— 
that is, for those who really have a use for its contents. 
That it will be accessible to the public is certainly a 
great boon. Our American libraries, even the largest 
of them, have hardly reached the point at which ex- 
penditure for such rarities is judicious, and for many 
years to come will be better occupied in collecting 
books which are the means of scholarship, rather than 
in acquiring Caxtons, block books, and similar curi- 
osities. 

In the September “ Scribner's,” Mr. John Bige- 
low, one of the trustees of the Tilden Library fund, 
diseusses the form that should be given to the pros- 
pective library. It will be remembered that, although 
Mr. Tilden’s will, as far as it related to the library be- 
quest, was annulled by the New York courts, the prin- 
cipal heir refused to benefit by a decision so manifestly 
opposed to the will of the testator, and that conse- 
quently a fund amounting to upwards of two millions is 
still available for carrying out Mr. Tilden’s beneficent 
purpose. Mr. Bigelow presents plans for a proposed 
building, and suggests Bryant Park, now occupied by a 
reservoir, as the most suitable site. The reservoir, he 
says, is no longer of any use to the city, and much of 
the material of which it is composed might be put to 
use in the new structure. He also suggests that the 
city of New York ought to provide both site and build- 
ing, leaving the endowment intact for the purchase of 
books and the support of the library. 


The Shelley memorial to be erected on the shore 


| at Viareggio is the work of Mr. Onslow Ford, and is 


| said to be his masterpiece. 


A case recently decided in the English courts is | 


of much interest to authors. 
ing become possessed, by purchase of the copyright of 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s edition of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s “ Autobiography,” reissued the work in a muti- 
lated form. 
tion, on the ground that his literary reputation was in- 
jured by the publication. The decision of the court 


A firm of publishers hav- | 


It is thus described by a 
writer in “‘ fhe Magazine of Art”: «The poet is rep- 
resented as he was found on the storm-washed shore of 
Viareggio, lifeless, nude, cold, but still beautiful, inex- 
pressibly beautiful, in death. A branch, which is a 
wreath, and yet is not a wreath, of laurels encircles the 


| head. Beneath the figure and the slab on which the poet’s 


Mr. Lee thereupon moved for an injune- | figure rests, a youthful and tenderly abstracted muse 


bends over her broken lyre, while two winged lions and 


| some delicate leaf tracery complete the accessories of 


was for the defense, on the ground that the plaintiff’s | 
only means of redress was in an action for libel, and | 
that the Court of Chancery, in which the case was | 


then up for trial, had no jurisdiction in cases of libel, 
which were essentially jury cases. As Mr. Lee has an- 
nounced his intention of dropping the matter at this 
point, the final settlement of the question is postponed, 


and its temporary settlement is certainly unsatisfactory | 


from the author’s standpoint. 
of a purchased copyright is quite common in the United 
States; and American authors, no less than English, 


This sort of treatment | 


would be glad to know the exact nature of their rights | 


in a work with whose copyright they have parted. 


the monument.” 


Omar Khayyam, as the author of a famous 
treatise on “al-jebr” rather than as the poet of the 
immortal “ Rubaiyat,” is the subject of an interest- 
ing article in a recent “Saturday Review.” The good 
old Persian way of winding up a demonstration “ with 
a laus Deo instead of some barren Q. E. D.” is not 
only more pious than ours, but also a better expression 
of the average school-boy’s feelings. The full name 
of the poet-tentmaker-mathematician was, it seems, 
Giyath ed Din Abil Fath Omar ben Ibrahim Alkhay- 
yami of Naishapiir, which is altogether too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food. 
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Tue True “Tom” PAINE.* 

Mr. Moneure D, Conway has done ample if 
belated justice to a curiously misjudged char- 
acter. Paine’s services to this country have 
generally been ignored or understated by his- 
torians, and we have heretofore had nothing 


a Life of him,—the sketches of Cheetham and 
*Oldys being mere libels, and that of Rick- 
man the partial tribute of a personal friend, 
Mr. Conway has given us a work of much 


ical interest fairly vies with the biographical ; 
and he has evidently been at so much pains to 
secure fulness and accuracy of fact that his de- 


fects of manner are the more to be regretted. | 


His tone throughout is that of the advocate ; 
he too evidently holds a brief for Paine, and 
his constant overrating of his client, coupled 


with an unhappy tendency to underrate men | 


with whom his client happened at any time 
to be at odds, not only casts prima facie sus- 
picion upon his general fairness, but defeats 


his prime object by breeding a spirit of com- | 


bativeness and contradiction in the reader, | : : 
_ erfully in the cause of American Independence, 


Thomas Paine has been so generally misunder- 


about him is a sufficient vindication ; and this 


necessary result of Mr. Conway's book need | “"))”. , : 
. | guillotine-shadowed prisoner in the Luxem- 


certainly offend no one in a day when Paine’s 
views generally smack more of truism than of 
heresy. We are happily past regarding as 
outside the pale of decent society a man who 
pooh-poohs the “ divine right * of royal barna- 


cles and baccarat-dealing Highnesses, or who | 
thinks “it would have approached nearer to | 


the idea of a miracle if Jonah had swallowed 
the whale.” There is something half comic, 
half pathetic, in the disparity between the con- 
ventional “ Tom” Paine, the sulphurous her- 
etic whose name is still a stench in the nostrils 
of the pious, the third in the infernal triad of 
* the world, the flesh, and ‘Tom’ Paine,” and 
the real Thomas Paine, the God-fearing reform- 


er, the humane, rather impractical schemer | 
| verse, 


whom Danton rallied for “hoping to make 
revolutions with rose-water,” of Mr. Conway's 


trustworthy or even respectable in the way of | aing stones Seenge Se evan 
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tion, as doubt is the parent of toleration ; 
and in Paine’s day the woeful doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation still largely prevailed. The 
rigidly orthodox must have looked upon the 
author of * The Age of Reason” much as we 
should look upon an opium-crazed Malay run- 
a being to 
be pitied for his condition, but to be relentlessly 
made away with in the interests of the com- 
mon safety. “Tom” Paine, in the eyes of the 
*“uneo guid” of his time, had not only given 


: : . _ over his own soul to eternal perdition, but was 
thoroughness and research, in which the histor- | _).). : . 
diligently engaged in ensnaring the souls of 


others ; and the rack and the stake being no 
longer available, recourse was had to vitupera- 
tion. 

The history of Thomas Paine is that of an 
English radical of Quaker training, a devout 
deist, a staymaker, an exciseman, occasional 
preacher, an inventor of iron bridges, a social 
schemer who planned societies much as he 
planned his bridges without due regard to ma- 
terials, a political adventurer caught in the re- 
volutionary cyclones of the last century, a 
pamphleteer whose trenchant pen wrought pow- 


stood that the mere statement of the facts | * ™ember of the French National Convention, 


an outlaw in his own country and an alien in 
that which had called him to her councils, a 


bourg, and finally a pathetic memorial of the 
proverbial ingratitude of republics. In Paine’s 
case the term “ atheist” — “ filthy little athe- 
ist’ is the urbane expression of one trebly- 
inaccurate writer, Paine having been neither 
* filthy nor “ little” nor * atheist,’ — is ab- 
surdly misapplied. The epithet, which has 
unfortunately stuck, was merely a term of 
abuse, the most effective in the orthodox bil- 
lingsgate, and had no foundation in fact. 
“ The Age of Reason ” is virtually an effort to 
acquit the Creator of what Paine held to be 
the crimes and frailties imputed to him in the 
Scriptures, — certainly a very different thing 
from arguing for the self-existence of the Uni- 
Paine himself, alluding to the aim of 


| his book, wrote to Samuel Adams: 


pages; and we may note in passing that it | 


is to be placed to our author's credit that he 
rarely allows his zeal as a biographer to tempt 
him into acrimony toward his hero’s religious 
oppressors. Faith is the parent of persecu- 

* Tax Lire or Tuomas Paine. With a History of his 
Literary, Political, and Re’ Career. By Moncure Daniel 


Conway. Also, a Sketch of Paine by William Cobbett. Two 
Volumes, with Frontispiece. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


«The people of France were running headlong into 
Atheism, and I had the work translated in their own lan- 
guage to stop them in that career and fix them to the 
first article of every man’s creed, who has any creed at 
all, — J believe in God.” 


The Bishop of Llandaff, an orthodox oppo- 
nent, once wrote to Paine: “ There is a philo- 


sophical sublimity in some of your ideas when 
speaking of the Creator of the Universe.” 
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“Paine,” says Mr. Conway, and he amply backs 
his assertion, * was a profoundly religious man 

-one of the few in our revolutionary era of 
whom it can be said that his delight was in 
the law of the Lord, and in that law he did 
meditate day and night.” In short, Paine’s 
“atheism” consisted in the fact that his con- 
ception of God did not conform to the prevail- 
ing one of his day; and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that—thanks to the process which 
Prosessor Fiske formidably terms the “ dean- 
thropomorphization ” of religion—the prevail- 
ing conception of intelligent religious people 
of our day agrees more closely with Paine’s 
idea than with that of his tormentors. Ina 
broad sense, Paine was a Christian ; for while 
rejecting metaphysical subtleties that have 
grown into the Christian system, he devoutly 
honored the Jesus of whom Dekker wrote : 

“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer ; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


In his * Age of Reason,” Paine says : 


“ Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the 
most distant disrespect, to the real character of Jesus 
Christ. He was a virtuous and amiable man, The 
morality that he preached and practised was of the 
most benevolent kind; and though similar systems of 
morality had been preached by Confucius, and by some 
of the Greek philosophers, many years before, and by 
the Quakers since, and by good men in all ages, it has 
not been exceeded by any. He was the son of 
God in like manner that every other person is — for 
the Creator is the Father of All. . 
founded no new system. He called men to the prac- 
tise of moral virtues, and the belief in one God. The 
great trait in his character is philanthropy.” 


Touching the main trend of Paine’s religious 
writings, the vindication of Deity from what he 
considered the aspersions of the current theol- 
ogy, we may now without offense agree with 
Mr, Spencer,— though the words quoted might 


am’s descendants through hundreds of genera- 
tions dreadful penalties for a small transgress- 
ion which they did hot commit ; the damning of 
all men who do not avail themselves of an al- 
leged mode of obtaining forgiveness which most 
men have never heard of ; and the effecting 
reconciliation by sacrificing a son who was per- 
fectly innocent, to satisfy the assumed necessity 
for a propitiatory victim,” is hardly consonant 
with human ideas of justice. But Paine, like 
other free-thinkers of his day, in arguing that 
such alleged attributes are inconsistent, not 
only with human justice, but also with Divine 
character as revealed to us in a beneficently- 





. Jesus Christ | 
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ordered nature, made the fatal logical mistake 
of looking at Nature only on one side — the 
Ormuzd side. He was like the man who, after 
supping comfortably on stewed eels, piously 
apostrophized Nature’s goodness toward her 
creatures, without considering the fate of the 
eels that had been skinned alive for his enjoy- 
ment. A theological opponent might reason- 
ably urge, as Bishop Butler did in effect, 
against Paine, that for every natural appliance 
for man’s enjoyment and preservation, one can 
be pointed out for his torment and destruction ; 
while an opponent versed in modern science 
would doubtless argue that the world being a 
sort of shambles filled with victims awaiting 
the stroke of the mallet, an amphitheatre of 
universgl strife where no upturned thumb ever 
answered the prayer of those vanquished in 
“the struggle for existence,” is fair evidence 
in favor of thatimplacable Deity of the West- 
minster Catechism whom Paine denied. The 
idea is expressed by Tennyson, when he sings 
of « Man” — 


“Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law, - 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed.” 

Mr. Conway’s account of Paine’s career in 
America, though marred by a too-constant strain 
of panegyric, is interesting and circumstantial, 
and furnishes material which future histori- 
ans of the period will do well to examine. 
Paine came to America November 80, 1774, 
bearing a letter from Franklin, in which he is 
described as “an ingenious, worthy young 
man.” Later, he became editor of the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine ” — “a seedbag,” says Mr. 
Conway, “ from which this sower scattered the 
seeds of great reforms ripening with the pro- 
gress of civilization.” Through his writings in 

_this and in other journals, he was (again quot- 


. . ‘a2 | 4 N . C yj . 
have been Paine’s, — that * the visiting on Ad- | ing Mr. Conway) 


“The first to urge extension of the principles of in- 
dependence to the enslaved negro; the first to arraign 
monarehy, and to point out the dange? of its survival in 
the presidency; the first to propose articles of a more 
thorough nationality to the new-born State; the first to 
advocate international arbitration; the first to expose 
the absurdity and criminality of duelling; the first to 
suggest more rational ideas of marriage and divorce; 
the first to advocate national and international copy- 
right; the first to plead for the animals; the first to de- 
mand justice for women.” 


On April 19,1775, came the fight at Lex- 
ington, and in the autumn of the same year 
Paine was writing his famous “Common Sense” 
—a pamphlet of which Joel Barlow (a sen- 
sible man, despite his “ Columbiad”), wrote : 
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“It gave spirit and resolution to the Americans, who 
were then wavering and undetermined, to assert their 
rights, and inspired a decisive energy into their coun- 


sels; we may therefore venture to say, without fear of | 


contradiction, that the great American cause owed as 
much to the pen of Paine as to the sword of Washing- 
ton.” 

Even the malignant Cheetham is constrained 
to say of “‘ Common Sense” : 

«“ Speaking a language which the colonists had felt, 
but not thought, its popularity, terrible in its consequences 
tothe parent country, was unexampled in the history of 
the press.” 

The pamphlet reached Washington soon after 
the tidings of the burning of Norfolk; and he 
thereupon wrote to Joseph Reed : 

«“ A few more such flaming arguments as were exhib- 
ited at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to the sound doc- 
trine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pam- 
phlet «Common Sense,’ will not leave numbers at a loss 
to decide upon the propriety of separation.” 

Of the effectiveness of this production there 
can be no question. Tersely eloquent, incisive, 
based upon accurate knowledge, sound prin- 
ciples, and intense conviction, it gave at once 
expression to the thoughts and definiteness to 
the aims of the colonists. The divergent rills 
and rivulets of public opinion were turned 
with the force of the torrent into a common 
channel; and it is not, perhaps, overstating 
the case to say that chief among the direct in- 
tellectual forces that led to the declaration of 
American Independence was Paine’s “ Com- 
mon Sense.” Cobbett declared that «« Whoever 
may have written the Declaration, Paine was 
its author.” 

Searcely less effective than “Common Sense” 
was the eloquent first “Crisis” (containing 
the much quoted “ These are the times that 
try men’s souls”), written by the light of 
camp-fires at Newark, and read, by Washing- 
ton’s order, to the disheartened troops on the 
eve of the battle of Trenton. Paine’s pen, 
throughout the war, continued to serve the 
cause of Independence; and as he had, with 
a rather Quixttic generosity, turned over to 
the States the valuable copyrights of his writ- 
ings, the arrival of peace found him impover- 
ished. Mr. Conway makes it painfully evident 











that Paine — even allowing him to have been | 


a quasi-adventurer who fought largely “for | 


his own hand ”— was shabbily treated by the 
nation he had helped to found. Even Wash- 
ington, at first zealous for his intimate friend 
and supporter, cooled unaccountably ; and the 
most ardent Washington worshipper must con- 
fess a show of reason for the bitterly-pathetic 
epigram found among Paine’s papers 


_ “Advice to the statuary who is to execute the statue of Wash- 
ington: 
‘Take from the mine the coldest, hardest stone, 
It needs no fashion ; it is Washington. 
But if you chisel, let the stroke be rude, 
And on his heart engrave—Ingratitude.”’ 


Paine’s career in the French National Con- 


| vention, to which he was chosen in 1792 as 


Deputy for Calais, was always creditable and 
once heroic. He tried, much at his own peril, 
to save the life of Louis, standing out firmly 
against Marat, and adroitly urging: “ It is 
little to overthrow the idol; it is the pedestal 
which must especially be beaten down. It is 
the kingly office, rather than the officer, that is 
destructive.” He was the associate of the 
Girondists, the friend of Condorcet, Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Gensonne ; and these connections, 
coupled with his relative political conservatism 
and his humane efforts in behalf of Louis, 
brought him under the ban of the Mountain. 
On December 28, 1793, he was committed to 
the Luxembourg Prison, under a law against 
foreigners belonging to countries at war with 
France ; and on his way to prison he handed 
to Joel Barlow the manuscript of his “ Age of 
Reason.” Mr. Conway charges Paine’s im- 
prisonment directly to the machinations of the 
American Minister, Gouverneur Morris, who 
was jealous of him, and saw in him an obstacle 
to his pet scheme of detaching Washington 
from the French alliance. It is at least evi- 
dent that, even if Morris did not put Paine in 
prison (and we think Mr. Conway is a little 
over-ingenious as to this point), he kept him 
there for ten months by refusing to claim him 
as an American citizen, and by concealing the 
facts from the government at Washington. 
Morris’s successor, Monroe, was certainly sur- 
prised, on his arrival in Paris, to find Paine 
a prisoner; and on his first positive assertion 
of Paine’s American citizenship, the doors of 
the Luxembourg flew open. That Paine 
escaped the guillotine by a hair’s breath is evi- 
dent from the following extract from his rem- 
iniseences : 

“One hundred and sixty-eight persons were taken out 
of the Luxembourg in one night, and a hundred and 
sixty of them guillotined next day, of which I knew I 
was to be one; and the manner I escaped that fate is 
eurious, and has all the appearance of accident. The 
room in which I lodged was on the ground floor, and one 
of a long range of rooms under a gallery, and the door 
of it opened outward and flat against the wall; so that 
when it was opened the inside of the door appeared out- 
ward, and the contrary when it was shut. . . . When 
persons by scores and hundreds were to be taken out 
of the prison for the guillotine, it was always done in 


| the night, and those who performed that office had 
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a private mark or signal by which they knew what 
rooms to go to and what number to take. We, as I 
said, were four, and the door of our room was marked, 
unobserved by us, with that number in chalk; but it 
happened, if happening is the proper word, that the 
mark was put on when the door was open and flat 
against the wall, and thereby came on the inside 
when we shut it at night; and the destroying angel 
passed by it.” 

Paine’s experiences after his return to Amer- 
ica in 1802 illustrated unpleasantly the old dis- 
parity between the ideal and the real. Free 
America, the “land of promise” to which he 
had looked so eagerly as a final haven, was 
not “all his fancy painted her.” Political 
parties had formed, and on Paine’s arrival he 
was furiously assailed, as the friend of Jeffer- 
son, by the defeated Federalists. Naturally, 
his religious views formed the point of attack, 
and the country soon rang with scurrilous abuse 
of the “ atheist.” Press and pulpit set up a 
chorus of vituperation, and Bordentown, his 
old home, was promptly placarded with pictures 
of “the devil flying off with Tom Paine.” 
Wishing one day to drive over to Trenton, he 
was refused a seat in the stage ; and on finally 
arriving at Trenton, “‘insulis were heaped on 
the man who by camp-fires had written the 
‘ Crisis ’ which animated the conquerors of the 
Hessians at that place.” When Paine and his 
friend Kirkbride, after dining at Trenton, 
“applied for a seat in the New York stage for 
Paine, the pious owner, Voorhis, cursed Paine 
as ‘a deist,’ and said, ‘I'll be damned if he 
shall go in my stage.” What were Mr. 
Voorhis’ personal views as to the problem of 
the Universe, does not appear. Another stage- 
man also refused to take Paine, urging, “« My 
stage and horses were once struck by light- 
ning, and I don’t want them to suffer again.” 
When Paine and Kirkbride had entered their 
carriage, a mob surrounded them, drumming 
the “ Rogue’s March.” 

In 1806 a blow still more cruel was inflicted 
on our unfortunate Quixote —certainly in 
these his declining years a “ Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure.” His vote was refused at 
New Rochelle, on the ground that he was not 
a citizen; the Supervisor declaring that the 
former American Minister, Morris, had re- 
fused to reclaim him from a French prison be- 
cause he was not an American. 


“The Supervisor who disfranchised the author of 
‘Common Sense’ had been a Tory in the Revolution; 
the man he disfranchised was one to whom the Presi- 
dent of the United States had written, five years be- 
fore, ‘I am in hopes you will find us returned gener- 
In these it 


ally to sentiments worthy of former times. 








will be your glory to have steadily labored, and with 
as much effect as any man living.’” 


Whatever Paine may have sowed in America, 
he certainly seems to have reaped the whirl- 
wind. : 

Mr. Conway is at special pains to vindicate 
Paine’s personal character. From the mass of 


testimony adduced, we select the following from 
Walt Whitman : 


“In my childhood a great deal was said of Paine in 
our neighborhood, in Long Island. . . . It was atime 
when in religion, there was as yet no philosophical mid- 
dle ground; people were very strong on one side or the 
other; there was a great deal of lying; and the liars 
were often well paid for their work. Paine and his 
principles made the great issue. Paine was double- 
damnably lied about. Colonel Fellows was a man of 
perfect truth and exactness, and he assured me that 
the stories disparaging to Paine personally were quite 
false. Paine was neither drunken nor filthy; he drank 
as other people did, and was a high-minded gentle- 
man. . Paine was among the best and truest of 
men.” 

Doubtless the older reader will have read 
in his youth certain lurid tales of the death- 
bed of “Tom” Paine, of his frantic remorse 
and tardy recantation ; perhaps, too, of his sorry 
funeral cortége,— two negroes, a carriage, with 
six Irishmen drunk and blaspheming, a riding 
chair with two men in it, one asleep, and an 
Irish Quaker (a union dimly suggestive of a 
merman or a centaur ) on horseback, whose final 
tribute to Paine was that he “ was glad he was 
gone, for he had tired his friends out by his in- 
temperance and frailties.” Such were the piti- 
ful “« arguments ” of the orthodoxy of the time. 
Of Paine’s death and funeral, the following 
is the undoubtedly true account of Madame 
Bonneville, a French lady who with her chil- 
dren had followed him to America and was 
supported during his lifetime from his scanty 
purse : 

« When he was near his end, two American clergy- 
men came to see him and to talk with him on religious 
matters. ‘Let me alone,’ said he ; ‘ good morning.’ He 
desired they should be admitted no more. One of his 
friends came to New York, a person for whom he had 
a great esteem, and whom he had not seen for a long 
while. He was overjoyed at seeing him ; but this per- 
son began to speak upon religion, and Paine turned his 
head on the other side, and remained silent, even to 
the adieu of the person. . . . Seeing his end fast ap- 
proaching, I asked him, in presence of a friend, if he 
felt satisfied with the treatment he had received at our 
house ; upon which he could only exclaim, Qh, yes! 
He spent the night in tranquillity, and expired in the 
morning at eight o’clock. . . . Before his coffin was 
placed in the carriage, I went to see him; and having 
arose in my bosom, I took it out, and placed it on his 
breast. . . . The interment was a scene to affect and 
to wound any sensible heart. Contemplating who it 
was, what man it was, that we were committing to an 
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obscure grave on an open and disregarded bit of land, 
I could not help feeling most acutely. Before the 
earth was thrown down upon the coftin, I, placing my- 
self at the east end of the grave, said to my son Ben- 
jamin, ‘Stand you there at the other end, as a witness 
for grateful America.’ Looking round me, and be- 
holding the small group of spectators, I exclaimed, as 
the earth was tumbled into the grave, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Paine ! my son stands here as a testimony of the grati- 
tude of America, and I, for France !’” k 

Whether this simple rite was more honorable 
to Thomas Paine than a statelier funeral bought 
by the sacrifice of principle, may be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 


RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA,* 


Among the Anglo Saxon race, during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century archi- 
tecture was almost a lost art. At about the be- 
ginning of the last decade, the popular taste in 
this direction had sunk to perhaps the lowest 
point ever reached. There had been ages of dul- 
ness before, but no other had produced so many 
large and costly buildings that were absolutely 
vicious in design. This is more especially true 
of the United States, where every state, every 
county and every town has a state house, a 
court house, or a “ city hall,” pretentious and 
costly in proportion to its means. These pub- 
lic buildings must be taken as an expression of 
the average taste ; and, with a few exceptions, 
they are the worst examples of architecture 
that the world has ever seen. They almost 
make one despair of representative govern- 
ment, and the only consolation about them is 
that they are not fire-proof. 

The first signs of the dawn of a brighter 
day were an effort to revive the Gothic and to 
give it a practical modern character. But the 
attempt to create a Victorian Gothic only em- 
phasized the depth of ignorance and bad taste 
that had been reached; and this Nineteenth 
Century revival died in giving birth to the so- 
called “Queen Anne” style. This was the 
weakest child of all the ages, and, fortunately, 
it died young. Since the style of Queen Anne 
became as dead as the Queen herself, a move- 
ment has begun which seems to give promise 
of a popular awakening to good architecture. 
There are some hopeful signs about it, but 
it is too early to predict any great or perma- 
nent results. There are still too many indieca- 
tions that in our country architecture is a crea- 
ture of fashion, whose style may be changed 


* Awmnican URE. Studies by Montgomery 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Schuyler. With Illustrations. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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as capriciously as the cut of our clothes or the 
shape of our hats. 

The people are not altogether to blame for 
this. The architects are largely responsible 
for it, as they have flitted from one style to 
another like butterflies among flowers. Many 
of the successful architects have been, and 
some of them are still, willing to design a 
building in any desired style,— Grecian, Ro- 
manesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Byzantine, 
Neo-grec, or Moorish. No good architecture 
has ever come, or ever will come, from such a 
process of selection. No man can speak a half- 
dozen languages equally well, and no architect 
can master all the styles. The best work of our 
age has been done by a man of genius, Mr, 
Richardson, who had also the good sense to 
recognize the limitations of human life, and 
devoted all his time and energies to making 
one style his own. It matters not so much 
what the style, as that it be followed persist- 
ently until it is fully mastered. 

It is evident, however, that we cannot hope 
for universally good architecture until the peo- 
ple are taught to distinguish the good from 
the bad. There are now many young archi- 
tects who are earnestly striving to do good 
work, and there are intelligent and scholarly 
critics who are enthusiastically conducting a 
crusade in behalf of a nobler and truer art; 
for in this work of education the critic is as 
necessary as the architect. Among these work- 
ers for good is Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, 
whose studies in American architecture, orig- 
inally published in a magazine, have recently 
appeared in book form. The work as a whole 
has some defects which are inseparable from a 
compilation of disconnected articles; but the 
articles are all admirable in tone and spirit, 
and the book should be welcomed as a valuable 
contribution to popular education on a very 
important subject. Mr. Schuyler writes about 
our more recent architecture in a scholarly and 
judicial manner, giving generous praise where 
it is due, and, where occasion requires it, in- 
dulging in such scathing criticism that one’s 
heart warms to him. 

The first chapter, called “The Point of 
View,” is a report of an address by the author 
before the National Association of Builders, 
and serves as an introduction. It contains a 


quotation from an architect, whose name is not 
given, which is witty, and too true, even yet: 
* American architecture is the art of covering 
one thing with another thing to imitate a third 
thing, which, if genuine, would not be desir- 
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able.” In this addréss the author pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the memory of John Wel- 
born Root, which is at the same time a good 
text for a discourse on architecture : 


“Mr. Root’s buildings exhibit true sincerity —the 
knowledge of the material with which he had to do, 
the fulfilment of the purpose which he had to perform. 
. . . I don’t know any greater loss that could have 
happened to the architecture of this country and to the 
architecture of the future than that man dying before 
his prime.” 

The second chapter, “Concerning Queen 
Anne,” was written while that style was strug- 
gling for existence, and shows a vigor of de- 
nunciation which justifies the belief that the 
author may have contributed to its early de- 
mise. After describing some particularly bad 
dwellings in New York, he says: 


«“ These are not subjects for architectural criticism, 
they eall for the intervention of an architectural police. 
They are cases of disorderly conduct done in brick and 
brownstone. . . . It is enough to indicate these things, 
and to point out that they are all produced by the 
strain in minds of incompetent designers after original- 
ity and aboriginality,—a purpose essentially vulgar, 
which would vitiate the work even of a competent de- 
signer, wherever it could be detected. For although 
the pursuit of excellence is sure to result in novelty, the 
pursuit of novelty is sure not to result in excellence.” 
He mentions a tendency of the younger gen- 
eration of architects ‘to take themselves too 
seriously and their art not seriously enough.” 
It is only fair to say that this was written 
nine years ago. 

To the readers of Tue Dra perhaps the 
most interesting and suggestive chapters are 
those entitled «Glimpses of Western Archi- 
tecture,” which form nearly one half of the 
book. The first one relates to Chicago. Mr. 
Schuyler is naturally amused by that comedy 
of errors, the City Hall and County Building, 
which violate the first principle of architecture 
—that a building shall be designed with re- 
ference to the uses for which it is intended. 
He says, however : 

“Its formulas may seem quite empty, but they 
gather dignity when contrasted with the work of an 
arid ‘swallower of formulas’ like the architect of the 
Board of Trade. There are not many other structures 
in the United States of equal cost and pretension, 
which equally with this combine the dignity of a com- 
mercial traveller with the bland repose of St. Vitus. 
It is difficult to contemplate its bustling and uneasy 
fagade without feeling a certain sympathy with the 
mob of anarchists that ‘demonstrated’ under its win- 
dows on the night of its opening. If they were really 
anarchists, it was very ungrateful of them, for one 
would go far to find a more perfect expression of an- 
archy in architecture. 

“In striking contrast with these buildings is the Art 
Institute, of only three stories and a roof; but no 








neighbor could make it other than a vigorous and 
effective work, as dignified as the Board of Trade is 
uneasy, and as quiet as that is noisy. . . . It may 
be significant, with reference to the tendency of West-— 
ern architecture, that this admirable building, admira- 
ble in its sobriety and moderation that are facilitated 
by its moderate size, is precisely what one would not ex- 
pect to find in Chicago, so little is there evident in it of 
an intention to collar the eye or to challenge the atten- 
tion it so very well repays.” 

In commenting on domestic architecture in 
Chicago, Mr. Schuyler says : 

“There are exceptions, and some of them are con- 
spicuous and painful exceptions ; but the rule is that 
the architect attempts to make the house even of a rich 
man look like a house rather than a palace, and that 
there is very little of the mere ostentation of riches. 
The commercial palace against which we have been in- 
veighing is by no means as offensive as the domestic 
sham palace, and from this latter offense Chicago is 
much freer than most older American cities.” 

The nineteenth century has been chiefly re- 
markable for the development of things mater- 
ial, and perhaps more especially for the im- 
provement of means of transportation. The 
latest achievement in this direction is the ele- 
vator, which is now really a vertical elevated 
railway, swift, smooth in motion, and perfectly 
safe. It has created a revolution in architec- 
ture. The inventor of the first perfected hy- 
draulic elevator once remarked to the writer, 
that he had “made it possible to build two 
cities where one had stood before.” The ele- 
vator has made it possible and profitable to 
build mercantile structures of a height never 
before attempted. It is therefore perfectly 
natural that in this material and practical land 
these “elevator buildings” should represent 
what is best in the recent growth and develop- 
ment of architecture. They are built under 
many new conditions of construction and of 
proportion, thus giving the architect a certain 
freedom from tradition in his design ; and they 
are usually erected for profit, and to enter into 
competition with other structures of similar 
nature, and the architect is compelled to. re- 
gard the uses of the building as of paramount 
importance, and to obtain architectural effects 
without sacrificing material advantages. These 
are conditions favorable to the development of 
good, sincere, vigorous architecture. 

There is one other condition, to which Mr. 
Schuyler makes no reference, possibly because 
it has come to perfection since the greater part 
of his book was written,—for it is really “ some- 
thing new under the sun”; this is steel con- 
struction. The use of steel for the structural 
parts of a building was unknown to the world 
when the architectural styles were formed - 
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and it is only within a few years that buildings | dertook to capture Louisburg with such trum- 


have been erected in which all the supports, 


| 


from foundation to roof, are columns and 


beams of steel. This is the lightest, strong- 
est, most compact and homogeneous of all build- 
ing materials, and out of this new construction 


we may reasonably anticipate, for the first | 
time in three hundred years, the development | 


of a new style of architecture, or a modifica- 


tion of the older styles as radical as the Re- | 


naissance. 


In all countries, the first stone | 


buildings have followed the forms of the earlier | 


wooden structures; and the first buildings of 
steel construction have been designed after the 


manner of stone or brick. Massive walls are | 
suspended from slender steel columns, to give | 


the facade the appearance of solidity which in 
the older structures was essential ; or the same 
effect has been sought by using sham walls of 
terra cotta, which is lighter and equally de- 
ceptive. In time all this will be changed. 
The public will learn the strength of the light 
steel shafts, and architects will venture more 
and more to express in their designs the light- 
ness of the construction. Gradually a new style 
will be evolved, and buildings will be designed 
as radically different from any now in exist- 
ence as a suspension bridge differs from one 
built of stone piers and arches. What is now 
most needed is a fire-proof material for the ex- 
terior covering of the steel, to protect it from 
the atmosphere and from fire, which shall take 
the place of bricks and terra cotta, and present 
an unbroken surface, without visible joints. 
There is no limit to the beauty of effects 
which the art of man can produce in decorat- 
ing this surface. When such a material shall 
have been found, we can imagine buildings con- 
structed of steel as light as a cobweb, as strong 
as the pyramids, and as beautiful as the Taj 


Mahal. Bryan Larurop. 


—a 





JOSHUA R. GIDDINGs.* 


The history of the United States seems full 
of miracles. Virginia and Massachusetts are 
planted as if one should toss handfuls of 
wheat not unmixed with chaff into thickets of 
thistles ; and lo! the wheat uproots the this- 
tles, but the chaff persists with the wheat. 
The colonists blundered and stumbled, but suc- 
ceeded. When, in 1745, Massachusetts un- 

* Tue Lire or Josuua R. Grpprxas. By the Hon. George 


W. Julian, author of “ Political Recollections.” With two 
portraits and an index. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 











pery plans, such insufficient means, she ought 
to have failed; but she took the fortress. 
Bunker Hill was at once a blunder, a defeat 
in fact, a victory in effect. 

In the Revolutionary War, how often failure 
seems inevitable, and safety comes as an acci- 
dent' As we read Fiske’s “ Critical Period,” 
which has the representative vigor of a drama, 
the Ship of State, without a pilot, goes amid 
shoals and rocks in a crooked channel, with 
checks of adverse winds and currents, till we 
are amazed to see her enter the deep blue 
water and spread her sails for the voyage. 

But our greatest miracle was the overthrow 
of Slavery. It was the Babylon the Great of 
the Apocalypse, sitting upon many waters, 
grand and powerful, bending the statesmen 
and ordering the politicians to do its will, win- 
ning in all skirmishes and battles from the 
day it became a leading political power. To 
lose the Northwest Territory seemed a trifle 
when it gained the Southwest. It was little 
to grant the Missouri restriction when it 
pushed its frontier to the edge of Iowa and 
gained Florida. Texas was clear gain. Con- 
trolling presidents, cabinets, congresses, legis- 
lation, diplomacy, commerce, how should Slav- 
ery fear? And yet —“ Fallen, fallen, is Baby- 
lon the Great!” 

The history of the rise of the powers that 
overthrew it is not yet all written. When a 
century has passed, men may survey them in 
full perspective. Then shall be seen the 
cumulative power of many strokes. Colonel 
Buford, at West Point,— as Emerson tells 
us, — caused the trunnions of a cannon to be 
pounded with a hammer until they broke off ; 
and he fired a cannon some hundreds of times 
until it burst. ‘“ Now, which stroke broke the 
trunnion? Every stroke. Which blast burst 
the piece? Every blast.” So not Adams, nor 
Garrison, nor Birney, nor Leavitt, nor Smith, 
nor Phillips, nor John Brown, nor Giddings, 
nor Hale, nor Seward, nor Lincoln, destroyed 
Slavery ; but al/ the men and all the events 
that fought against it. Yea, let us not forget 
among the destroyers of Slavery, Calhoun, 
Mason, Slidell, Davis, Toombs, and Yancey ; 
Brooks and Pryor, as well as Sumner and 
Greeley ; for their madness availed much, and 
forced the crisis that might have been long 
postponed, fifty or a hundred vears. Only of 
the leaders in this warfare can we write lives, 
and so give the contest dramatic form and 
interest. 
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Prominent among these will always be 
counted Joshua Reed Giddings, whose life has 
just been portrayed for us by the Hon. George 
W. Julian, Mr. Giddings’s son-in-law. Mr. 
Julian himself took part in the great contest, 
and has already given us a volume of “ Polit- 
ical Recollections.” One who shared in the heat 
and stress of the battle can write with an in- 
terest and insight greater than those can have 
who look on affairs only as a history ; and our 
author, though writing with the calmness of a 
historian and the coolness of his seventy years, 
never lacks earnestness or vigor. Some phrase 
not needed for the story will betray the parti- 
san, as when he generally calls the representa- 
tives from the South “ slaveholders ” ; or when 
he says, ‘‘ The last hopes of Mr. Clay had per- 
ished forever in the nomination of the hero of 
the Mexican war and the owner of two hun- 
dred slaves ’’: the owning of slaves had noth- 
ing to do with the matter, but is a little dig at 
General Taylor,—an abolitionist slash. The 
reader must make allowance for the personal 
equation, as in all histories. Mr. Julian tries 
to be just; yet it is hard for an abolitionist 
to obey the tolerant maxim, “ Put yourself in 
his place.” 

Naturally, and appropriately too, this biog- 
raphy of Mr. Giddings is almost entirely occu- 
pied with his political career. Two chapters 
tell us of his birtk in 1795, on the Western 
Reserve, that New England of the West, and 
of his career until he entered Congress. Had 
he been born ten or fifteen years later, he 
might have had an education at Yale; but he 
had such education only as he could work out 
for himself in an intelligent community, with 
few books well studied. A raid of the In- 
dians in the War of 1812 made him a soldier 
for a short time at the age of seventeen. His 
neighbors called on him to teach school when 
he was nineteen, wisely thinking that his qual- 
ities of mind would make up for lack of book 
lore. To the surprise of his friends, he told 
them, when he was twenty-three, that he was 
going to be a lawyer ; and a lawyer he became. 
When he went to begin his studies, he had to 
walk forty miles, his baggage “ consisting of 
three shirts, two pairs .of stockings, four white 
neck-cloths, and two pocket handkerchiefs. He 
had also seventeen dollars in cash.” It is the 


old story of Energy and Character starting at 
the bottom of the hill and forcing a way to the 
top. While still a student, he married the 
wife who helped him all his days and survived 
him but a few months. 


As a lawyer, he was 





eminent especially for defending persons 
charged with crime, often saving innocent men 
who were unable to employ counsel. Some- 
times he risked reputation and popularity in 
so doing. Serving one term in the State Leg- 
islature, he refused to go again. 

In the great financial crash of 1836-7, he 
lost his property, and, at the same time, his 
health. He had not long resumed his practice 


' when, in 1888, he was elected to Congress, 


and thus entered upon what proved to be the 
great work of his life, his battle with Slavery 
in the House of Representatives. 

The first administration of General Jackson 
had developed from the political indifference 
of Monroe’s time two distinct parties, one of 
which took the name of National Republican 
or Whig; the other retained the older name, 
Democratic. Mr. Giddings, an ardent admirer 
of Henry Clay and a believer in his distine- 
tive doctrines of finance and tariff, entered 
Congress as a Whig, and remained such un- 
til, in 1848, he threw himself with all his 
force into the Free-Soil party, which was the 
intermediate between the Liberty party of 
1840-48 and the Republican party of 1854. 
There was no Anti-slavery party until 1840 ; 
but in both parties there were a few men who 
were opposed to slavery too strongly to keep 
silence in Congress. There was, when Giddings 
entered the House, but one representative who 
was an avowed abolitionist,— William Slade of 
Vermont, who made the first speech in favor 
of the abolition of slavery that was delivered 
in Congress. But the principal figure in the 
fight which was already going on was the 
able, versatile, and vigorous ex-president, John 
Quincy Adams, venerable in age, station, ex- 
perience, knowledge, and character. 

It is a remarkable fact that the first and the 
last lines of contest with “the slave power” 
were mere side issues which stirred up those 
who cared little for the main question of slav- 
ery. To raise either of these issues was a po- 
litical blunder. The first side issue was the 
right of petition; the second was our national- 
ity. Mr. Adams was leader in maintaining the 
first right, and he was the first to say that the 
war-powers of the nation might be called upon 
to extinguish slavery; and Lincoln seized the 
flaming sword of Emancipation to which Adams 
had pointed, and with it cut down the foe of 
our nationality. When Mr. Giddings entered 
Congress, petitions on the subject of slavery 
were coming into the hands of Mr. Adams, be- 
cause he alone had the boldness and skill to 
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present them. In February, 1836, a commit- 
tee offered a new rule, that all petitions relat- 
ing to slavery should be laid upon the table 
without being printed or referred. This rule 
was continued in various forms, one of which 
was known as the “Atherton gag.” Against 
this Mr. Giddings voted, eight days after he 
entered Congress, but without speaking upon 
it. But Mr. Adams constantly presented pe- 
titions and moved references of them. He man- 
aged to make this proceeding a thorn in the 
side of the pro-slavery men. Upon one ocea- 
sion, not narrated by Mr. Julian, he asked the 
Speaker whether it would be in order under 
the rule to present a petition from some slaves. 
When the tempest of fury over this * impu- 
dence ” was at its height, and propositions to 
censure or expel him were made, Mr. Adams 
let it leak out that this petition from slaves 
asked that he be expelled. Mr. Julian gives 
an account of the Haverhill petition for a dis- 
solution of the Union, for presenting which Mr. 
Adams was put on trial, though it was an ex- 
act copy of one presented from South Carolina 
some years before. After Mr. Adams had de- 
fended himself most vigorously, carrying the 
war into Africa, and showing what the South 
had done to provoke such a petition, the pro- 
ceedings were dropped on the fourteenth day, 
the old warrior having intimated that it would 
require about ninety days for him to get 
through with his defense. When Mr. Giddings 
tried to get a meeting of Northern members 
who would stand by Mr. Adams, only eight 
came in, though seventy-five had voted against 
the introduction of resolutions of censure. 
While Mr. Adams led the battle on this 
line. Mr. Giddings devised another assault 
upon the “peculiar institution,’ one which 
would be always in order, so that no parlia- 
mentary trick or rule could ward it off, and 
which was indeed suggested by the very plea 
of the slaveholders themselves that slavery was 
a peculiar or local institution. If local, then 
it is not national; hence the Free States and 
the Nation as a whole have the right and duty to 
be free from all support of it, from all aid to 
it. Mr. Giddings was the first to see the spe- 
cial advantage of this line of attack, and to use 
it consistently, constantly, and untiringly. He 
thus furnished the platforms of the Free-Soil 
and Republican parties. It was not necessary 
to present the enormities which were incidental 
to slavery: he could start from the first public 
Declaration of Independence, which, in its doc- 
trine of natural freedom and equality of men, 
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put upon slavery the condemnation of the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind. He might 
make any reasonable allowance for the diffi- 
cult position of the slaveholder, and still press 
his points that slavery was sectional, freedom 
national: he might claim that he was only de- 
fending the national interests and welfare 
against the encroachments of an oligarchy 
whose very existence was a menace to the ad- 
vancement of civilization and a defiance to the 
moral judgment of mankind. He did but hold 
the South to the logic of its position, of its 
confessed isolation. 

Is it said that this was no new doctrine? 
True ; but it was political genius that saw how 
to use the old principle in a new way: high 
principle and unflinching courage were needed 
to turn it to practical advantage ; and unvary- 
ing persistence was necessary to make the 
North adopt it in political action. This was 
the work which Giddings began and continued 
with wonderful steadfastness, working in an 
eminent field to which the eyes of all were 
turned. Outside of Congress others were urg- 
ing the evils and wickedness of the slave sys- 
tem; and the Liberty party was enforcing 
the political duties of the nation. And then 
were true Emerson’s words: “The fury with 
which the slave-trader defends every inch of his 
bloody deck and his howling auction-platform 
is a trumpet to alarm the ear of mankind, to 
warn all neutrals to take sides, and to sum- 
mon all to listen to the verdict which justice 
shall pronounce.” 

Mr. Julian’s Life of Giddings is a history 
of the work of this leader of the army of the 
Lord of Hosts, and is full of dramatic inter- 
est. It would be pleasant to quote many in- 
stances of his play of sword and shield in 
these gladiatorial contests, two or three men 
against the whole field; but we must forbear. 
On two subjects Mr. Giddings made himself 
specially well-informed : individual claims upon 
the treasury, and the relations of slavery to 
the general government. These were enough 
to give him abundant opportunity for his spe- 
cial warfare. His first Anti-slavery speech was 
on a bill to appropriate #30,000 to build a 
bridge across the east branch of the Potomac ; 
and at the time of its introduction a memorial 
came from citizens of the District asking that 
no notice be taken of anti-slavery petitions. 
Mr. Giddings opposed the expenditure of pub- 
lie money for further improvements, because 
of slavery and the slave-trade in the District ; 
and he boldly alleged that the North would ere 
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long remove the capital from Washington, so 
as to be rid of connection with that disgrace. 

When an appropriation of $100,000 was 
asked for to remove the Seminoles, Mr. Gid- 
dings exposed the causes of the Seminole War, 
which were rooted in slavery and in the aid 
given to it by the general government. Mr. 
Adams’s Diary speaks of this speech, with its 
documentary proofs, as an “ exquisite torture 
of the Southern duelists and slave-mongers,” 
who, at its close, insulted Giddings as much as 
possible by abusive language, Black of Georgia 
and Waddy Thompson of South Carolina tak- 
ing the lead. Giddings retorted with spirit. 
The speech was circulated extensively at the 
North, with great effect. 

The next attempt to crush the outspoken 
Northerner was connected with the Creole Case. 
A coasting ship, the Creole, with 130 slaves, 
was going (Nov. 1841) from Virginia to New 
Orleans, when the slaves rose upon the whites, 
killed one man, and took the vessel to Nassau 
where they were free by British laws. Mr. 
Webster, Secretary of State, demanded that 
the negroes be delivered to the United States. 
Senators and others declared that if England 
should fail to restore them, the United States 
would have reason to declare war. Webster 
earried his servility so far as to say to En- 
gland, what he knew to be false, that the slaves 
were property under the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Giddings was indignant 
at this attempt to nationalize slavery. He pre- 
pared resolutions which affirmed the local rights 
of the Slave States, but declared that slave- 
laws could not by state law be extended to the 
high seas, and hence did not cover the Creole 
on her voyage. But the glove was thrown in 
the face of the Southern representatives by the 
seventh and eighth resolutions. 

(7) “ That the persons on board said ship, in resum- 
ing their natural rights to liberty, violated no law of the 
United States, incurred no legal penalties, and are 
justly liable to no punishment.” 

(8) «That all attempts te regain possession of or to 
re-enslave said persons are unauthorized by the constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, and are incompatible 
with our national honor.” 

The resolutions were presented March 21, 
1842, and twice read, the second time amidst 
the closest attention. Their audacity was as- 
tounding. Everett of Vermont moved to lay 
them on the table, and expressed his “ utter 
abhorrence of the fire-brand course of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio.” Fessenden of Maine, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, and others, wished to avoid an 
immediate debate and vote upon them, and in- 





duced Giddings to withdraw them. But he 
must be punished for his daring. John Minor 
Botts of Virginia at once drew up a series of 
resolutions of censure, which Weller, of Gid- 
dings’s own state, offered, moving the previous 
question, the adoption of which would cut off 
any defense on the part of Mr. Giddings. No 
opportunity was given him, and under the pre- 
vious question the vote of censure was passed 
by 125 to 69. Mr. Giddings promptly re- 
signed, appealed to the people of his district, 
and was reélected. But the ordinary course 
of business was altered for one year to keep 
him from offering his resolutions again. 

One thing more could be done. One North- 
ern member, Cilley of Maine, had been mur- 
dered in a duel by Graves of Kentucky and 
Wise of Virginia, having been shot after both 
seconds had urged that the duel should cease. 
As Mr. Giddings would not accept a challenge, 
a collision must be had in which he could be 
murdered. Only a few were in this scheme, 
for only a few of the Southerners were bullies. 
After Giddings had spoken on the coastwise 
slave-trade, Dawson of Louisiana passing him 
gave him a violent push, which he recognized 
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with the exclamation, ‘“* Dawson! 


« That member turned around and seized the handle 
of a bowie-knife which partially protruded from his 
bosom, and immediately advanced toward Giddings un- 
til within striking distance, when Giddings said, look- 
ing him in the eye, ‘Did you push me in that rude 
manner?’ He answered, ‘Yes.’ ‘For the purpose of 
insulting me?’ ‘Yes,’ said Dawson, as he partially re- 
moved the knife from the seabbard. Giddings rejoined, 
‘No gentleman will wantonly insult another. I have 
no more to say to you, but turn you over to public con- 
tempt, as incapable of insulting an honorable man.’ By 
this time Mr. Moore of Louisiana and other members 
seized Dawson and took him from the hall. . . . It 
was generally believed that Dawson intended to pro- 
voke a blow from Giddings which would have served as 
an excuse for assassination.” 


This was on February 14, 1843. Two years 
later, Dawson reappears in the same charac- 
ter. Giddings had spoken on an appropria- 
tion bill and exposed some Georgians who 
had obtained enormous sums for indefinable 
constructive losses. Black of Georgia replied 
with vile personalities, saying, among other 
things, that Giddings would be in the peniten- 
tiary, as he deserved, if the House could send 
him there; and he added two false charges, 
which involved the honor of Mr. Giddings. 
Giddings replied, and referred to the fact that 
Black had been disearded by his constituents, 
as unworthy, after one election. - Black ad- 








vanced on Giddings with a cane raised to 
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strike. and cried, “ If you repeat those words 
I will knock you down!” Giddings imme- 
diately repeated the words. But Black’s 
friends caught him in their arms and carried 
him off. 

“ Giddings continued his remarks, when Mr. Dawson 
of Louisiana, who had assaulted him on a previeus oc- 
casion, came across the hall within a few yards of him, 
and placing his hands in his pocket, said “I'll shoot 
him, by G-d! I'll shoot him!’ at the same time taking 
eare to cock his pistol so as to have the click heard by 
those around him. Mr. Causin, a Whig from Maryland, 
instantly took his position in front of Giddings and be- 
tween him and Dawson, folding his arms across his 
breast with his right hand apparently resting upon the 
handle of his weapon; while Mr. Sliddell of Louisiana 
and Mr. Stiles of Georgia, with two other Democratic 
members, at the same moment took their position near 
Dawson. . . . At the same time, Kenneth Raynor, a 
North Carolina Whig, fully armed, took his place on the 
left of Giddings, while Mr. Hudson of Massachusetts 
placed himself on his right, and Mr. Foot of Vermont 
at the entrance of the aisle through which Black had 
made his exit. With armed foes in front and friends 
on either hand, Giddings continued his remarks; but the 
slave-holders in front began to realize the awkwardness 
of their position, and quietly returned to their seats, ex- 
cept Dawson, who remained until Giddings closed his 
speech, Causin facing him. . . . Giddings . . . says 
that this was the last effort made to silence a member 
of the House by violence during his service in Congress.” 


We have cited these incidents to show what 
need there was of the highest moral and phys- 
ical courage on the part of Anti-slavery repre- 
sentatives. They needed to be men who 
“looked rather to the day of judgment than 
to the day of election.” Only two of them, 
Adams and Giddings, were returned term 
after term by appreciative constituencies. As 
we read their lives, we cannot wonder that 
they tired of their burdens, fell into hopeless- 
ness, and wished to retire from political life. 
This mood of mind came upon Giddings in 
1842, after the censure had been passed upon 
him and before his first encounter with Daw- 
son. Accordingly he wrote to the editor of 
the “ Ashtabula Sentinel,” requesting him to 
announce his withdrawal. Instead of doing 
that, Mr. Fassett summoned friends of Mr. 
Giddings and of the cause, who persuaded him 
to continue in the service of the people. In 
this they were aided by the congratulatory let- 
ters and addresses which came to him from 
various sources, and which showed that his 
work was not only appreciated, but effective 
in advancing the cause of freedom. However 
much like a warrior he has seemed in scenes 
we have sketched, he loved peace ; only love of 
justice drove him into conflict. In a letter of 


this time to his wife, he speaks with longing 





of “the time when I may lay aside the cares 
and responsibilities of public life, and making 
my bow to the people, I may be allowed to re- 
tire from the arena of strife and danger to the 
bosom of my family.” 

Mr. Adams was in a similar tired and hope- 
less condition. As chairman of a special com- 
mittee on rules of the House, he had prepared 
a code without the famous twenty-first or 
“gag” rule, when this incident occurred : 

“Giddings relates that during the progress of this 
debate, on entering the hall one morning he found Mr. 
Adams greatly burdened in mind. His appearance 
indicated the loss of sleep. He deciared that our 
government had become the most perfect despotism 
of the Christian world; that he was physically disquali- 
fied to contend longer for the fioor; and that he must 
leave the vindication of his report to Giddings, as duty 
to himself forbade further attempt on his part. He 
said he had indulged the hope of living to see the gag- 
rule abrogated; but he now considered this doubtful.” 


Giddings soon fulfilled the old man’s wish ; 
and in the following December (1844) Mr. 
Adams’s customary motion to strike out that 
rule prevailed by a vote of 108 to 80. 

The relation of these two mighty men to 
each other was at first that of friendship and 
codperation ; but it grew to be a love like that 
of Jonathan and David — or, perhaps it is bet- 
ter to say, like that of father and son. It 
found frequent expression in words and deeds. 
Comrades in what seemed like a desperate, al- 
most hopeless battle, they had soon in public 
life the same friends, the same foes, the same 
hopes and fears for their country, and the 
same plans for its future welfare and security. 
No sadder mourner than Giddings followed 
the body of the old man eloquent to its grave 
in Quiney. 

But when Adams departed, the prospect 
was already brighter. The group of defend- 
ers of liberty in Senate and House was grow- 
ing, and soon included Chase, Hale, Sumner, 
Wilmot, Preston King, Allen, Durkee, Julian, 
Howe, Root, and Tuck, all able and brave 
men. And though there came the dark time 
of the compromises of 1850, the Fugitive-Slave 
Law and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, it was 
plain that the tide of love of Freedom was 
rising to an irresistible flood. Giddings’s hope- 
fulness and his faith in humanity found in- 
creasing reasons for their existence. He did 
not live to see the end of the war, though it 
was plainly approaching when he died, May 
27, 1864, while he was consul at Montreal ; 
his heart failed suddenly, and in eight minutes 
he was dead. 
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In this review of Mr. Julian’s excellent bio- 
graphy of this hero of the great struggle, it 
has been impossible to give even a sketch of 
the large amount of work done by Mr. Gid- 
dings with tongue and pen, or to show how 
his reputation grew and honors were heaped 
upon him : for these things we refer to the book. 
It has seemed better to show something of the 
dangers and difficulties that beset the political 
opponents of slavery from 1838 to 1848, and 
to present the hero since we could not show 
the full man. The younger and the middle- 
aged men of to-day know of the Civil War and 
its great men ; but only by reading lives of Gid- 
dings and his co-workers can they see where 
the greater battles of freedom were fought. The 
greatest task was to stir the nation to see the 
dangers that threatened our liberties of thought, 
speech, and political action. No American 
should be ignorant of our critical periods, among 
which we must include those shameful days. 

A few words on the book itself. It is ad- 
mirable as to paper and type, so that it is easy 
to read and pleasant to the eye. We have 
found no misprint. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on their share of the work, and 
Mr. Julian on his successful authorship. 


SAMUEL WILLARD. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF MODERN MEDL#- 
VALISM.* 

In a leading Roman Catholic journal, Dr. 
St. George Mivart explained, some years ago, 
that he had not assumed “the position of Cath- 
olic apologist in the arena of biological sci- 
ence” on his own responsibility, but “in a 
spirit of obedience.” He is thus a man with a 
message ; and in whatever estimation this may 
be held, it is impossible not to admire the pa- 
tient persistency with which, led by conviction, 
he continues to explore the same ground and 
arrive at the same conclusions, — hoping, evi- 
dently, by many metaphysical droppings to 
wear away even the stony hearts of the agnos- 
tic school. His two somewhat ponderous vol- 
umes of “Essays and Criticisms” deal, in a 
more or less popular way, with a wide range 
of subjects, which may be classified, for the 
purpose of review, as scientific, philosophical, 
ethical and religious, and political. Of so ex- 
tensive a survey, of course only the briefest and 
most fragmentary criticism can be attempted. 





*Essays anp Criticisms. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
In two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 








Since Dr. Mivart’s philosophy is avowedly 
based on science, the first step in an examina- 
tion of his thought is naturally to consider his 
scientific views. His attitude toward modern 
theories is well known, and the teaching of this 
book is the same as that of his “Genesis of 
Species.” He defines “‘ evolution ” as “the un- 
folding from potential into real existence of con- 
stantly new forms of animals and plants”: a 
formula which recalls Aristotle’s theory that 
matter exists only potentially, attaining actual 
being solely through form. In harmony with 
such conceptions, Dr. Mivart holds that spe- 
cies originate by the operation of “ innate law, 
modified by the subordinate action of Natural 
Selection.” His disbelief in the adequacy of 
natural selection to explain the differentiation 
of species is connected with his conception of 
human reason as an isolated fact, not to be re- 
ferred to any antecedents in sensation, however 
remote. His denial of reason and the moral 
sense in animals practically begs the question, 
since the point is not, of course, whether these 
faculties are actually developed in animals, but 
whether they do not possess such rudiments of 
them as may be safely considered an adequate 
basis for their higher development in man. 
The distinction between “ degree” and “ kind ” 
of intelligence seems merely assumed. 

Yet even on his own ground, Dr. Mivart’s 
logic is open to criticism. Thus, he makes self- 
consciousness the basis of true rationality, de- 
claring that no animal has this. But elsewhere 
he says that “no true memory can exist in a crea- 
ture devoid of true self-consciousness,” defin- 
ing two kinds of ‘true memory,” “one in which 
the will intervenes, and which may be spoken 
of as recollection, and the other in which it 
does not, and which may be termed reminis- 
cence.” All unconscious psychical accompani- 
ments of automatically repeated actions, or of 
organic habits, are expressly excluded from the 
definition. But nothing is more certain about 
animals psychologically than that they do con- 
sciously remember, in the second, at least, of 
these two ways; so that, according to Dr. 
Mivart’s statement, they must possess true self- 
consciousness. Again, in denying reasoning 
powers in animals, he observes, apropos of 
ideas of number : 

“The real gulf lies between the animal able to 
count two [the savage] and the animal not able to 
count at all. The difference between being able to 


count two and having the integral calculus at one’s 
fingers’ ends is but a difference of degree.” 


That this is a dangerous admission is proved 
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= the eneedate cited fom Galton by Sir John 
Lubbock : 

“Onee while I watched a Dammara floundering 
hopelessly in a calculation on one side of me, I ob- 
served Dinah, my spaniel, equally embarrassed on the 
other. She was overlooking half a dozen of her new- 
born puppies [to see if any were missing]. . . . She 
kept puzzling and running her eyes over them, back- 
wards or forwards, but could not satisfy herself. She 
evidently had a vague notion of counting, but the figure 
was too large for her. Taking the two as they stood, 
dog and Dammara, the comparision reflected no great 
honor on the man.” 

The arguments with regard to the lack of 
language among animals are equally unsatis- 
factory, especially since Mr. Garner has suc- 
ceeded in identifying definite words of the 
monkey tongue. Another criticism that may 
be made of Dr. Mivart’s treatment of the sub- 
ject of brute intelligence is that he considered 
only the two departments of sensation and rea- 
son, leaving that of emotion quite unnoticed. 
But certainly the emotions of affection and 
gratitude, so common among the higher ani- 
mals, are a true link between them and hu- 
manity. As for the moral sense, the appendix 
on “Judyism ” to Spencer’s “ Justice ” ought 
to convince any unprejudiced mind that some 
animals possess at least a rudimentary moral- 
ity. How many persons have known some 
creature like Matthew Arnold’s dog Geist, into 
whose short years were crowded “all that life 
and all that love,” a “ loving heart” and “ pa- 
tient soul”; a being so distinct in personality 
that not all the infinite resource of nature 


“Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore.”’ 


Dr. Mivart’s system of evolution is certain- | 


ly well adapted to spare certain theological 
prejudices. 
questioned, however, after the controlling idea 
of constant unbroken development has been 
changed for that of a mere physical continuity 
existing throughout a series of predetermined 
stages, isolated by unfathomable gaps between 
inorganic beings, the “ vegetative,” the “ ani- 
mal,” and the “rational” souls. As Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has observed, «+ Creation’ is 
really nothing but a name for leaving off think- 
ing, and giving to cessation of thought a pos- 
itive name.” Dr. Mivart’s well-known conten- 


tion that the theory of evolution not only is in 
perfect harmony with the teachings of the 
Catholie Church, but was actually anticipated, 
in a way, by some of her early theologians, is 
certainly well calculated to exasperate his ra- 
tionalistic opponents. Dispassionate observers 
will be likely to consider his process of thought 








The value of the theory may be | 





ensdegues to the misleading habit of seach 
modern liberalism in another field, so acutely 
described by Sir Frederick Pollock in his 
« Jurisprudence and Ethics” 

“Just as the law which is soauued in deciding a 
new case is by an inevitable fiction conceived as having 
always been the law, so the moral rules proceeding 
from the invisible and informal judgment-seat of 
righteous men, which yet is more powerful than any 
prinee or legislator, are referred to doctrines originally 
based on a far narrower foundation.” 

The papers on Spencer and Lotze are chief- 
ly vehicles for the conveyance of Dr. Mivart’s 
own philosophical creed. An important point 
of this is his denial of the “ relativity of knowi- 
edge” doctrine. He argues that if all our 
knowledge is relative and phenomenal, the 
proposition which asserts the fact must share 
the same limitations. “It has no absolute 
value, does not correspond with objective real- 
ity, and is therefore false.” The italicised 
words are rather astonishing. They show a 
confusion of two very distinct ideas: the de- 
nial that we can know objective reality, and 
the denial that objective reality is what it ap- 
pears to be. The former proposition alone 
could accurately be called agnosticism. But 
Dr. Mivart speaks, later, of Spencer’s sys- 
tem as one “ which asserts that neither exten- 
sion, nor figure, nor number, is in reality 
what it appears, or that the objective connec- 
tions |amongst these properties are what they 
seem to us to be.” Yet he goes on in the same 
sentence to quote Spencer’s words: “What we 
are conscious of as properties of matter . . 
are but subjective affections produced by ob- 
jective agencies which are unknown and un- 
knowable.” “ What we are conscious of ” is 
by no means to be identified with objective 
“extension, figure, and number.” 

Dr. Mivart objects also to the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy, on the ground that 
it savors of realism (in the ancient sense, as 
opposed to nominalism), energy being appar- 
ently conceived as a real entity apart from 
its special manifestations. He observes in an- 
other place that even these are “in themselves 
nothing but abstractions of the mind. There 
is no such thing as ‘heat’ or as ‘ motion’ ; 
though of course there are numberless warm 
bodies,” ete. Yet in the essay called “« Why 
Tastes Differ,” he seeks to establish the idea of 
absolute * goodness,” “ truth,” and “ beauty,” 
as actual entities, regardless of the fact that 
in consistency he should find these qualities 
only in particulars. But the way of the be- 
liever in innate ideas is hard. Dr. Mivart’s 
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favorite theory of “ prototypal ideas” is most 
suspiciously realistic. Like St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, he would maintain that “the ideas or 
thoughts of things in the divine mind, antece- 
dent to creation, were universalia ante rem.” 
“ The teaching of what we believe to be true 
philosophy,” he says, “is that the types 
shadowed forth to our intellects by material 
existences are copies of divine originals, which 
respond to prototypal ideas in God.” 

Dr. Mivart, of course, asserts the freedom 
of the will ; and this point leads to the consider- 
ation of his ethical and religious views. “ Fully 
maintaining that atheists generally are not only 
in error but culpable,” he is horrified at Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s saying that “ the necessity of a 
belief in a personal God, in order to a religion 
worthy of the name, is a matter of personal 
opinion.” He himself once defines God as “the 
concrete infinity,”—a quite overwhelming 
term. He seeks to show an anthropomorphic 
deity legislating in behalf of an anthropocen- 
tric universe. God has willed that the lower 
animals should minister to man, to whose care 
he has entrusted them. The “ highest motive 
for the cultivation of art and science” is 
“ their cultivation for God’s sake.” The utility 
of a reéstablished Benedictine abbey is set 
forth thus: 

“ No thoughtful man, while admiring the beauties of 
creation, or enjoying the multifold benefits which 
spring from the harmonious codrdination of its parts 
and powers, can but feel impressed with the insuffi- 
ciency of his own acts of grateful recognition and rev- 
erent homage. To one so impressed, the knowledge 
cannot be unwelcome that there is a new community 


of men in the land, whose whole lives are set apart to 
atone for and supply the neglects of others.” 


Happy England! since, while the numbers of 
her criminals and slums are still undiminished, 
a company of men can be found willing to de- 
vote their lives to the sufficient object of 
making up the arrears of national thanksgiv- 
ing! Worse than these crudities is the ques- 
tion, in a paper on “ Nationa] Education,” 
“* What harm can be done by reinforcing mor- 
ality by religious sanctions?”» Dr. Mivart, 
however, does not really believe that morality 
is reinforced by sanctions, and proves in an- 
other essay (“‘Why Tastes Differ”) that the 
remark quoted is but a passing inconsistency. 

«Some religious persons will probably say that the 
‘goodness’ of anything depends on the will of God. 
. . . But in our perception of duty and moral obliga- 
tion we recognize that it addresses conscience with an 
essentially absolute and unconditional imperativeness. 
. . « But if ‘goodness’ cannot be dependent even on 
the will of God, if the commands of conscience are ab- 


solute and supreme, if it is impossible even to con- 
ceive an evasion of its universal and unconditional 


| authority, then the ethical principle must be rooted, as 


it were, within the inmost heart, in the very founda- 
tion, so to speak, of the great whole of existence which 
it pervades. The principles of the moral law must be 
at least as extensive and enduring as are those starry 
heavens which shared with it the profound reverence of 
Kant.” 


| The supremacy of ethics could not be asserted 





in a nobler spirit ; and the same lofty concep- 
tion pervades the paper on “ The Meaning of 
Life.” 

There is a saying related of a certain Amer- 
ican political scholar : ‘ The State is an organ- 
ism — but keep it dark!” Dr. Mivart’s reti- 
cence is not so great, as he devotes several 
pages to the exposition of the familiar physio- 
logical parallel. One is more grateful for his 
protest against the metaphysical conception of 
the State as an actual Ding an sich, and not 
merely as a name for “the nation in its col- 
lective and corporate character,” to use one of 
Matthew Arnold’s aptly-chosen phrases. His 
own theory of the State, however, is not clearly 
defined, and there seems to be some inconsist- 
ency in the different views of social organization 
which he puts forth. For instance, adopting the 
idea of the subdivision of labor, he observes that 
“class distinctions must, if we are not to re- 
trograde, hereafter increase in number, and our 
social condition become, in a certain sense, an 
increasingly divided one.” It is not quite 
easy to see how an increase of class distinc- 
tions is to be harmonized with even the quali- 
fied “liberty, equality, and fraternity” which 
he elsewhere advocates. He even glows over 
the social contract theory, very justly rea- 
soning : 

«But, because the theory is false historically, is it 
necessarily devoid of all value? Have on this account 
its many eloquent and philanthropic advocates written 
or declaimed altogether in vain? . . . By no means. 
False as an historical fact, it is a pregnant truth as an 
ideal for the future. What else, indeed, is all constitu- 
tional government but an approximation towards such 
an ideal ?” 

An ideal, it may be added, after which our own 
government was, to a considerable extent, con- 
sciously framed. Dr. Mivart, however, does 
not admire our methods. He opposes govern- 
ment by the masses, and demands the repre- 
sentation of interests, not of numbers. Per- 
haps an increased familiarity with the work- 
ings of Tammany and its compeers would 
lead him to regard us as rapidly approaching 
this political swmmum bonum. For the pres- 
ent we must be grateful for the mildness of 
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this criticism on our “ popular” government : 


“The example of the United States, by the occa- 
sional ostracism of estimable citizens and the corrup- 
tion of many of its professional politicians, abundantly 
shows what bad results may ensue even when the mass 
of a community merits our esteem.” 


Another result of democratic rule in America 
is truly surprising : 

“In the United States wealth [as an interest] tends 
to be absolutely crushed by the incidence of taxation.” 

As regards the functions of the State, Dr. 
Mivart makes no definite contribution to this 
important question. Modernly speaking, he 
partakes of the character of both the indi- 
vidualist and the collectivist ; but more accur- 
ately considered, he seems to belong historic- 
ally to the palmy days of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. He offers the general ethical conception 
of the State as making the goods of life possi- 
ble to all individuals ; but how far this is to be 
done by the direct action of government, is left 
largely to the imagination of the reader. Free 
compulsory education he regards as opposed to 
a sound political economy ; but asserts, what to 
many would seem a far more unsound principle, 
that “ The individual as a member of the State 





is not bound to tolerate, rather is he absolutely | 
bound to repress, expressions and actions on | 
the part of individuals, which actions or ex- | 
pressions he has good grounds for certainly | 
knowing are the manifestations of bad voli- | 


tion and not of conscientious convictions,” ete. | 
He also declares that the State, for its own pres- | 


ervation, as a means to moral, not merely ma- 
terial good, may even, “ with extreme reiuct- 
ance and as the last resort, justly exercise pres- 
sure on consciences.” It is impossible to do 
more than mention several other very ques- 
tionable doctrines — namely, that the waste of 
noble intellects in uncongenial and exhaust- 
ing labor is not a moral loss to society ; that 
limitation of births is not to be approved be- 
cause of the beneficial effects on character to 
members of large families (one thinks of the 
conditions of existence among the classes which 
most habitually have unlimited families), and 
that armed rebellion against the State is never 
—s But there is one saying of Dr. 

ivart’s in this connection which is a true 
word of wisdom, containing the largest promise 
of good for the future: “ Each day advances 
the movement which transforms the process of 
civilization from an unconscious evolution to 
a fully self-conscious and deliberate develop- 
ment.” 

Little space is left in which to notice two 





especially interesting historical papers, on “Ja- 
cobinism” and Sorel’s “Europe and the French 
Revolution.” The latter is an excellent con- 
densation of a remarkable book, on which it 
would be pleasant to dwell. The essay on Ja- 
cobinism is a review of several books, but 
chiefly of Taine’s brilliant but misleading 
“French Revolution.” Dr. Mivart’s prejudices 
lead him to be uncritical of its accuracy, so 
that he repeats Taine’s error, pointed out by 
Dr. Charles K. Adams, of attributing all the 
misery of the Reign of Terror “ chiefly to the 
Revolutionary leaders: whereas, it was rooted 
in those relations of the different classes which 
the nobility and clergy had persistently refused 
to change.” 

It is not quite fair, perhaps, to look for 
much literary merit in a work devoted to ab- 
stract thought: though the writings of Scho- 
penhauer and Professor Fiske oceur at once as 
proof that philosophy and excellence of form 
are by no means incompatible. But it might 
certainly be justly required of Dr. Mivart that 
he should pay a little more attention to the 
architectonics of the sentence. 


Marian MEAD. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Tue two volumes of “ Essays on 
Philosophy and Literature” (Mac- 
millan), by Professor Edward Caird, 
of Glasgow, invite the attention of thoughtful 
readers. Volume I. contains papers, mostly maga- 
zine reprints, on Dante, Rousseau, Wordsworth, 
Goethe, Carlyle, and “The Problem of Philosophy 
at the Present Time”; Volume II. contains re- 
prints of the author’s excellent articles in the En- 
eyclopedia Britannica on “Cartesianism” and 
“ Metaphysic.” The trend of these essays is what 
one would expect, or rather what one would ask, 
from a distinguished Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
—something quite different, in a word, from the 
desultory though delightful chat of the Lamb and 
Hazlitt order. The threshed-out straw of personal 
gossip is left untouched, and there is little discus- 
sion of matters of pure literary form. On the 
other hand, philosophical bearings and affiliations 
are clearly brought out; and in the thoughtful 
papers on Goethe and Wordsworth the author en- 
deavors to indicate the sources of, and, so far as 
possible, to give direct expression to, those deeper 
intimations in their verse, that “breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge,” wherein great poetry 
often forestalls and always transcends science, and 
by virtue of which, as Matthew Arnold said, its 
future is immense. We do not, of course, mean 


Caird’s Essays 
on Philosophy 
and Literature. 
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to imply that Professor Caird approaches Goethe 
in the spirit of Mr. Donnelly, or that he mistakes 
“ The Excursion ” for a rebus or a quadratic equa- 
tion. To the lover of poetry as poetry, whose ears 
may perhaps still tingle with Professor Huxley’s 
vigorous epithet “sensual caterwauling,” it is a 
cheering thing to find a “severe thinker” like 
Professor Caird holding that “in poetry the form 
is the first thing. J¢s function is pure expression 
for its own sake, and the consideration of what is 
expressed must be secondary. The Muses would 
undoubtedly prefer a good bacchanalian song to 
Zachary Boyd’s metrical version of the Bible.” 
Still (the author observes, touching the “ old quarrel 
of poets and philosophers ” of which Plato speaks), 
while “it is far from desirable that poetry should 
ever become ‘a criticism of life,’ except in the 
sense in which beauty is always a criticism upon 
ugliness,” “there is undoubtedly a point — and 
that, indeed, the highest point in both—in which 
they [poets and philosophers] come into close rela- 
tions with each other. Hence, at least in the case 
of the greatest poets, we are driven by a kind of 
necessity to ask what was their philosophy.” Pro- 
fessor Caird rates Wordsworth high: “There is 
no poet who is more distinctly unique and of his 
own kind, no poet the annihilation of whose works 
would more obviously deprive us of a definite and 
original vein of sentiment. . . . When Words- 
worth is at his best he stands quite on a level with 
the very highest.” In the paper on Carlyle the 
author notes, what we do not remember to have 
seen emphasized before, the masterful influence 
upon the “clothes philosopher” of Fichte’s ideal- 
ism. His debt to the fantastic Richter, upon whom 
he founded himself and from whose strange literary 
conglomerate he made no scruple of carrying off 
bodily various tempting crotchets and verbal turns, 
is barely noted. Professor Caird is one of the 
leaders in the movement tending to rehabilitate, 
or perhaps we may say, to naturalize, philosophy 
proper, as distinguished from orthodox British em- 
piricism, in England; and, even in the literary 
essays, his metaphysical habit of thinking makes 
him at times a little hard for unmetaphysical 
readers to follow. The exertion required is, how- 
ever, well repaid. The articles on “ Cartesianism ” 
(covering the systems of Des Cartes, Spinoza, and 
Maiebranche) and “ Metaphysic ” display the same 
rare turn for exposition that makes the author’s 
admirable book on Kant the best in the English 
language. 

In Miss Agnes M. Clerke’s “ Famil- 
as a poet iar Studies in Homer ” (Longmans) 
anda problem. —_ we have certain aspects of Hellenic 
life in the Homeric period well brought before us in 
the light of the higher criticism and of recent archzo- 
logical research. The writer is a loving student of 
her author; his least peculiarities are precious to 
her. The flower which he has named blooms for 
her henceforth a sacred thing. She tells us of the 


Studies of Homer 
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Homeric stars and the Homeric animals, the Ho- 
meric trees and flowers and magic herbs, the 
metals, the amber, the ivory and the ultramarine 
which furnish the weapons of Homer’s heroes and 
the decorations of his heroines, and gives us Ho- 
meric bills of fare without leaving “so much as a 
dish of beans to the imagination.” In a prefatory 
chapter she discusses “Homer as a poet and a 
problem.” She knows what the critics have said 
of him and how the translators have ravaged him. 
She gives her illustrative quotations now in Chap- 
man’s vigorous version, now in Tennyson’s, now in 
Lord Derby’s, now in Mr. Way’s, now in her own 
not unequal English. As to the personality of 
Homer, she seems not quite sure whether the author 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey be one man or two, or 
a guild of wandering bards, or the author, as Grote 
thought, of a central Achilleid about which like 
legends had been encrusted, or a critical editor who 
had worked prehistoric ballads into a semi-consist- 
ent whole. 


ee Tue “Colonial Era,” by Profes- 

4 “the dmerison sor Fisher, of Yale Cleese is 
_ the first volume of a new Amer- 

ican History Series, published by Scribner’s Sons. 
The other volumes of the series are to be written 
by Prof. Sloane of Princeton, President Walker 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Professor Burgess of Columbia University (two 
volumes). Professor Fisher has given us a very 
compact and readable account of the period ending 
with the year 1756. He divides the era into the 
period ending with 1688 and the period from then 
to 1756, and within each of these divisions he treats 
each colony by itself, with the exception that New 
England is considered more as a whole. Doubtless 
the reason for this plan is the difficulty of finding 
any unity in the colonies at the time of which he 
writes ; but the result is to leave the reader with a 
somewhat disconnected impression of the subject, 
and with a knowledge of the names and deeds of 
the various colonial governors rather than of the 
deeper elements of colonial life. Perhaps the fun- 
damental fact of the early history of our country 
is the differentiation of the three sections, New 
England, the Middle Region, and the South. The 
unity of the subject lies rather in England than 
on this continent, and by more attention to the 
English basis of the period, and to the fundamental 
economic and social factors in the history of these 
various sections, a newer view of the subject might 
have been presented. By following the time-honored 
mode of procedure, however, Professor Fisher has 
contented himself with a more or less annalistic 
method of treatment. The distinctly valuable fea- 
tures of the book lie in its judicious presentation of 
the religious history of the period. As was to be 
expected from the Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Yale, the author deals with the Puritans in 
a sympathetic manner, and is disposed to extenuate 
some of the actions for which they have been criti- 
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cised ; at the same time it cannot be said that he is 
at all extreme in his conclusions. It is in this field, 
particularly, that he seems to have made use of origi- 
nal material. The least valuable portions of the work 
are the early ones. He writes somewhat indefinitely 
of the relation of the mound-builders to the other 
Indians, but leaves the impression that he considers 
them to have been a distinct people — a view not in 
accord with opinions of the best authorities. The 
settlements of the Norsemen were not on the eastern 
shore of Greenland, as the author says, but on the 
western. He is wrong again in saying that the 
“erroneous representation that the mainland was 
discovered by Americus Vespuccius in 1497, resulted 
in the attaching of his name to the New World.” 
This error is the less to be excused, since, even if 
Professor Fisher were not a student of the mono- 
graphs upon this subject, the recent works of Win- 
sor and Fiske should have set him right. It is at 
least doubtful whether he is correct in the assertion 
that “as long as Henry VIII. acknowledged the 
papacy, he had felt bound to respect the Pope’s 
grant to Spain.” The degree of respect paid to the 
papal division of the new discoveries, even by Catho- 
lic countries, was very moderate. In spite of these 
and similar slips, the work is on the whole accurate. 


Mr. J. A. Symonps and his daughter 
Margaret have put into a volume 
some uncommonly piquant sketches 
of their “ Life in the Swiss Highlands" ( Macmil- 
lan & Co.) Perhaps the most noticeable peculiarity 
revealed by the authors—one a consumptive, the 
other a young girl—is an entire and delightful dis- 
regard for prudence or common-sense, when on ad- 
venture bound. And adventures with them are de- 
cidedly frequent, assuming such wild forms as to- 
bogganing on glaciers in the High Alps; starting 
small avalanches, to ride them down-hill ; coasting 
down sheer precipices on bundles of hay ; or sleigh- 
ing (quite needlessly) at the dead of night over 
passes where the snow lay thirty feet, the path was 
a mere thread bordered by abysses, and the postil- 
lion, trusting solely to the surer instinct of his horse, 
whispered (for fear of avalanches), “One false 

es ist mit uns um!” “Well, it was all a splen- 
did experience,” writes Miss Symonds ; proceeding 
calmly to relate that “the next day we crossed 
eleven real big avalanches after Silvaplana, and 
had two upsets of the luggage-cart, — otherwise 
quiet." The fresh and unconventional personality 
of this young woman is one of the most pleasing 
features of the book. The animal spirits and love 
of outdoor life common among highly-bred English 
girls of the day are mingled in her with a rarer 
poetic feeling for Nature. She recalls Words- 
worth’s Lucy, “ moulded by silent sympathy” with 
the spirit of the mountains, and finding in Nature 
“both law and impulse.” It is, however, a Lrey 
rendered refreshingly human by a vigorous appetite, 
and a truly feminine predilection for “ fig-jam sand- 
wiches” as sequel to a stiff mountain-climb. Her 


A father and 
daughter in the 
Swiss Highlands. 
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sketches, beyond their charm of girlish sprightli- 
ness, have an undeniable literary quality, evincing 
an admirable power of developing narrative. That 
called “ Summer in the Prittigau ” is as simple and 
lovely as the sweet mountain-girt orchard it de- 
scribes. It is interesting to trace the marked 
intellectual family likeness between the father and 
daughter, and to compare the grace and freedom 
of the younger mind with the manly breadth of 
the mature thinker. “ I have never been able,” says 
Mr. Symonds (and here lies the secret of much of his 
power as a writer), “to take literature very seri- 
ously. Life seems so much graver, more import- 
ant, more permanently interesting, than books.” 
And it is a deep thought of life, a rich humanity 
indeed, which breathes in certain pages of the ar- 
ticle on “Swiss Athletic Sports,” and in the really 
wonderful description of a bell-ringing in that en- 
titled “Winter Nights at Davos.” Other interest- 
ing points in the book are some accounts of the 
natural history of avalanches and Swiss hotel-porters; 
as well as an historical sketch of Davos, formerly 
an elaborately-developed community, whose records 
ought certainly to be worked up as a social and poli- 
tical study by some enterprising university student. 


THE average married man, who re- 
flects upon the details of his happi- 
ness, does it very much in the man- 
ner of Mr. Robert Grant's amusing “ Reflections 
of a Married Man” (Scribner). The result is not, 
certainly, an important book, although it is that 
almost rarer thing, a pleasant one. It is altogether 
kindly, and playful and wholesome. If one would 
class it, he would put it on the shelf with “ Prue and 
1” and the “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” Its humor 
is less imaginative than the Howadji’s, less senti- 
mental than Ik Marvel's. It is a little more of 
this present world than either. Yet it isa painting, 
not a photograph. The ideal element prevades it ; 
one hardly thinks, he dreams a little over its pages. 
They do not incite laughter, but coax a frequent 
meditative smile. The reader will like his own 
wife better, noting the foibles of Mr. Grant’s hero- 
ine. It is a book for a honeymoon, or for a ham- 
mock by a brookside. It might be read aloud by 
a camp-fire without unduly hastening bedtime. 


A companion to 
the **Reveries 
of a Bachelor.” 


Mr. W. Warpe Fow ter, M.A., of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, has pre- 
pared for the “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series” (Putnam) a serviceable volume to 
explain “to those who are comparatively unfa- 
miliar with classical antiquity the place which Cx- 
sar occupies in the history of the world.” Mr. 
Fowler writes from a full knowledge of his subject, 
and in a simple, impressive, and popular manner, 
well suited to the readers addressed. His views 
of Cesar’s career are commended to the attention 
of all by the straightforward and impartial manner 
in which they are set forth. The author relies 
chiefly upon contemporary evidence (above all, 


A serviceable 
rolume about 
Julius Cesar. 
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upon Cesar and Cicero), to the exclusion of much 
that is said by later writers. He does not intro- 
duce the discussions of obscure points and the cita- 
tions of authorities which might be admissible in a 
more extended and more critical biography. He 
states emphatically that Cesar was neither the 
founder nor the organizer of the Roman Empire, 
nor were his conquests his greatest title to fame, 
neither was the fact that he tempered strong gov- 
ernment with justice and humanity. Conquests 
had been made and administered with justice and 
humanity before his day. It was his distinction 
that he was the first Roman to apply what we should 
eall scientific intelligence to the problems of gov- 
ernment. The book is supplied by the publishers 
with a series of likenesses of Julius Cesar and some 
of his great contemporaries, and also with maps and 
other illustrative material. 


Tuomas RamBaut, whose biogra- 
phy has been written by the Rev. 
Norman Fox and published by Fords, 
Howard and Hulbert, was a hard-working Baptist 
preacher and college president. Although born in 
Dublin, he was, as his biographer is very careful to 
inform us at some length in the chapter on “An- 
cestry,” of noble French Huguenot extraction. Dr. 
Rambaut’s first pastorate, of which we are given a 
charming picture, was at Robertville, South Caro- 
lina. It was in that golden age “befo’ de wah,” 
when the whites worshipped in the body of the 
church and their negroes filled the galleries. After 
a second pastorate at Savannah, Dr. Rambaut went 
into educational work, and was president first of 
Cherokee College, Georgia, and later of William 
Jewell College, Missouri. No matter to what re- 
ligious denomination they may belong, these small 
and struggling Western colleges may all fitly be 
denominated president-killers ; and it was not more 
than five years before Dr. Rambaut's health broke 
down under the strain of carrying forward work 
enough for three men. It was only after years of 
rest that he was able to resume work, and to enter 
upon successive pastorates at Brooklyn, Newark, 
and other places inthe East. The story of his life, 
though told in a somewhat effusive and superficial 
manner, is that of an active and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the great causes of religion and education. 


The life of an 
American Col- 
lege President. 


In these days when men are doubt- 
ing whether “a church termagant ” 
has not, cuckoo-like, thrust itself 
into the nest of the church militant, any honest 
effort toward the organic unity of Christendom is 
not without interest. It may prove a failure, and 
then we see what road is no thoroughfare. It may 
prove a partial success, and so suggest in what 
direction to turn for the future. It may not be very 
definable as either success or failure, and then it 
serves to keep attention awake and set investigators 
off, each on his own track, toward the desired goal. 
The Church Club of New York City has made its 
* 


A plea for the 
Organic Unity 
of Christendom. 





contributory venture in three little volumes, pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co., of lectures 
by bishops and presbyters of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. These volumes are entitled, respect- 
ively, “History and Teachings of the Early 
Church,” “The Church in the British Isles, from 
the Earliest Times to the Restoration,’ “The 
Church in the British Isles, Post-Restoration Pe- 
riod.” Their connecting thread is “the Historic 
Episcopate.” There are those who will fancy that 
the weight of the argument will most impress those 
already convinced of the conclusion, but the discus- 
sion will have its interest for others. Dr. Allen’s 
paper on the Norman Church is noticeably fresh 
and striking. 


In Professor Shackford’s posthum- 
ous volume of essays entitled “ So- 
cial and Literary Papers” (Scribner) 
we have a pleasant suggestion of how an old-fash- 
ioned scholar amused himself reading and thinking 
for half a century. The modern scholar is for the 
most part over-absorbed in the technical part of his 
studies, and very likely the professor’s pupils at 
Cornell may have thought his attention too alert in 
the matter of Greek particles. But here he drops 
his. scholastic methods and indulges himself in broad 
human interests. He reads his Greek as less learned 
men read their English, not as a study of gram- 
mar, but from a delight in literature. His insight 
into the difficulties of Asehylus has only quick- 
ened his sensitive enjoyment of Shakespeare and 
Browning; he finds Pope Innocent XII. and King 
Lear as well worth studying as Prometheus. Hu- 
man life is yet nearer to him than classical or ro- 
mantic literature, and as he turns the pages of his 
Aristotle or his Plato he is ever glancing off to note 
the everyday wants and woes of his contemporaries 
and ever seeking to apply to modern social pro- 
gress some of the old-time wisdom not yet obsolete. 
Culture does not always refine away the heart even 
of dons in the universities. 


Recreations of 
an old-fashioned 
Scholar. 


THERE are three paths along which 


The folk-l : - . 

Somtee curious minds are travelling back to 
modern culture. the reconstruction of the prehistoric 
ages. Two of them, archeology and philology, 


though recently opened, are already well-worn. 
The third, folklore, is now for the first time at- 
tempted. In a little volume in Appletons’ “ Modern 
Science Series,” entitled “ Ethnology in Folklore,” 
Mr. George Lawrence Gomme, the president of 
the Folklore Society, undertakes to set forth the 
principles by which “the peasant and local ele- 
ments in modern culture” may be classified, and 
to trace the ethnological results. He reaches the 


conclusion that side by side with modern industrial 
and scientific and literary England lies a prehis- 
toric England visible in the obscure usages and 
superstitions of the peasant class; and the further 
conclusion that these are a survival not from 
our Aryan ancestors, but from unknown pre-Aryan 
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races whom they conquered and displaced. Mr. 
Gomme has “ blazed” a path. Later investigators 
will decide whether it leads into a swamp or a far- 
viewing mountain top. Meanwhile, there are in- 
teresting glimpses to be had all along the road. 


Tne publishers of the excellent 
and indispensable + Bohn's Libra- 
ries” (Maemillan & Company ) 
have rendered a real service to students of Ger- 
man literature by issuing in a single volume the 
original text of Goethe's “ Faust” ( Part I.), and the 
literal prose rendering of Abraham Hayward— pro- 
nounced by Matthew Arnold «the best ” because 
“the most straightforward,’’— together with Hay- 
ward's useful Appendices and Prefaces, “ A Gen- 
eral Survey of the Faust Legend” by C. H. Bue- 
heim, and “A List of Books for the Study of 
Faust.” The editor, Dr. Bucheim of King's Col- 
lege, London, has carefully revised Hayward’s not 
altogether trustworthy work, simplifying his rather 
pedantic prose, pruning away irrelevant notes and 
adding new ones where needed. For the conven- 
ience of the student, the original text and the trans- 
lation are set opposite each other on alternate pages, 
and the reference numbers to the notes are inserted 
in the translation. The editing is thorough and the 
arrangement practical; and we commend Dr. Bue- 
heim’s work to students wishing to enter upon a con- 
scientious study of one of the greatest poems of all 


A boon to 
Goethe Students, 


Tur Life of Charles Sumner, by Anna 
Laurens Dawes, in the * Makers of 
America” series (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. ), is an especially thorough and thoughtful piece 
of work. The style is condensed and “ meaty,” but 
not always careful or correct. The book contains 
in moderate space a reasonably satisfactory account 
of the stirring times in which Sumner lived and of 
the great struggles in which he was engaged ; and 
yet it never abandons the narrative form nor 
ceases to make him the principal figure. He is 
portrayed fully in his weaknesses as well as in his 
strength. It is evident that the author considers 
Sumner a man great enough to be judged on his 
merits. Though, perhaps, she may be able to 
justify her allusion to the Virginia (sic) mud in the 
streets of Washington, it would be more difficult to 
justify her implied statement that Milton left his 
autograph in an Italian guest-book in 1600 A.D.,— 
that is, eight years before his birth. But notwith- 
standing numerous little slips, many readers will be 
grateful to author and publishers for this cheap, 
succinct, and readable biography of Charles Sumner. 


Ir is a disappointment to find that 
one who knows so much of the early 


history of Kansas as Gov. Charles 


Robinson cannot impart his knowledge better than 
he does in his “ Kansas Conflict” (Harper). The 
book is little better than a series of denunciations 
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of all others who took part in the anti-slavery 
movement, in order to exalt himself and Mr. Eli 
Thayer. John Brown, Jim Lane, and President 
Lincoln share alike the vials of Robinson’s wrath ; 
James Redpath, F. B. Sanborn, and other histori- 
ans of the movement, likewise come in for their por- 
tion. The newspapers of the day are largely drawn 
upon for material to pad out the book to double its 
proper dimensions. The future historian of the 
movement will have to search long in this bushel of 
chaff before he finds the kernels of sound and un- 
prejudiced information it unquestionably contains ; 
for the book is not only garrulous but one-sided. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Catucart’s “ Literary Reader” has been for a long 
time one of the best reading books for advanced pupils. 
It has now been still further improved by a new intro- 
duction, several new chapters, and by more extended 
notices of the writers from whom the selections are 
taken. ‘The book is thus adapted more than ever to 
serve as an introduction to English literature. (Amer- 
ican Book Co.) 

« Brown1n@’s Criticism of Life,” by William F. 
Revell, and “« Walt Whitman,” by William Clarke, are 
twe volumes of the “ Dilettante Library ” (Macmillan). 
The former consists of chapters upon Browning’s re- 
ligious thought and philosophy of conduct, rather vague- 
ly put, and leading to nothing very definite. The latter 
is one of the most careful and appreciative studies of 
its subject yet made, both quotations and comments 
being in good taste and suggestive. Americans will 
wince at Mr. Clarke's handling of our civilization, and 
it is not in all respects quite just, but it makes whole- 
some reading. 

Eacu one of Mr. Howells’s inimitable farces seems 
more delightful than its predecessors, and “ A Letter 
of Introduction ” (Harpers) is simply irresistible in its 
mirth-provoking qualities. The central figure is that 
of the travelling Englishman who waxes enthusiastic 
about everything that seems to him peculiarly Ameri- 
can, and invariably sees a joke within five minutes or 
so of its enunciation. 

Gotpwin Smitn’s “A Trip to England” (Mac- 
millan) has been reissued in a neat volume of hardly 
more than vest pocket dimensions. This sketch is at 
times so weighty in its suggestiveness that it has a con- 
siderable element of permanent value. It well illus- 
trates the difference between what the cultivated ob- 
server and the ordinary traveller see in their surround- 
ings. 

UnNpeR the title, “ An Edinburgh Eleven” (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.), J. M. Barrie has drawn an amusing 
series of “pencil portraits from college life.” His 
student experiences at Edinburgh gave him a distin- 
guished series of subjects to draw upon, for his gallery 
includes Robert Louis Stevenson, Lord Rosebery, and 
Professors Blackie, Sellar, and Tait. 

Cramsers’s Encyclopedia, in its rewritten form, is 
approaching completion, the ninth volume, extending 
well th h the letter S, being just published (Lip- 
pincott). ps of Russia, Scotland, and Spain are in- 
cluded, and a great variety of specially prepared arti- 
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eles by the best authorities. Russia and Siberia are 
treated by Prince Kropotkine, George Sand by George 
Saintsbury, Scott by Andrew Lang, Shakespeare and 
Shelley by Edward Dowden, and the Sonnet by Theo- 
dore Watts. For popular reference use upon all sorts 
of subjects, “ Chambers’s” leads all the other works of 
its class. 

THE volumes of the new Cambridge Shakespeare 
(Macmillan) are appearing in stately succession under 
the editorship of William Aldis Wright, and two more 
(the seventh being now at hand) will complete the 
edition. It is a pleasure merely to look at the beauti- 
ful pages of this work, to say nothing of that afforded 
by reading them. 

Tue Clarendon Press has issued, in the dignified 
form characteristic of all its publications, a second edi- 
tion of the late Mark Pattison’s “Isaac Casaubon” 
(Maemillan), the work having been for some years 
out of print. There are a few corrections, left in 
manuscript by the author, and some additional notes. 
The editorial supervision of the new edition has been 
undertaken by Professor Nettleship. This biographical 
and critical study was probably the most important 
work of the Rector of Lincoln, and certainly deserved 
to be kept before the public. 

IN a royal octavo volume of great beauty, illustrated 
by wood euts and colored plates, Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt 
has written a history of “The Livery Companies of the 
City of London” (Maemillan). The whole subject is 
discussed in a lengthy preface and general introdue- 
tion, and then the guilds are taken up and described 
one by one. Although the advancing tide of democ- 
racy threatens these companies with destruction, Mr. 
Hazlitt does not regard the menace as at present a 
serious one, but rather looks upon them “as having 
taken a fresh lease of their existence ” owing to their 
recent return “to that benevolent and religious mission 
which first procured them toleration and power.” 

“SUNSHINE” is the first of a series of “ Nature’s 
Story-Books,” and is the work of Miss Amy Johnson. 
It is a book of popular science for the young, and is 
mainly devoted to the phenomena of light. In sim- 
plicity of treatment, in variety of experimental illus- 
tration, and in beauty of mechanical production, it is 
the best work of the sort that we have seen. It makes 
one think of the “ Boys’ Own Books ” of a past genera- 
tion, and so realize what one misses through having been 


born too long ago. (Macmillan.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Tuzopore Watts makes his contribution to 
the Shelley Centenary in the form of one of his match- 
less sonnets, published in the September “ Magazine of 
Art.” 

THE great newspaper distributing and book-selling 
business of W. H. Smith & Son, in its growth and 
present status, is described by a writer in the August 
number of “The English Iustrated Magazine.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons offer to send to any purchaser 
of their edition of the “Talleyrand Memoirs,” who 


may apply, a four-page leaflet of important matter ac- 
cidentally omitted from the work as first published. 

«“ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE” has fallen into line, and 
announces a series of articles on the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 


The first three will be written by Mr. H. C. 





Bunner, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, and Mr. Frank D. 
Millet, and their publication will begin with October. 

“ Lippincott’s” for September is noteworthy as be- 
ing a California number ; that is, all the articles are 
either by Californians or about their State. Since Cal- 
ifornia has two good magazines of its own, it seems 
hardly fair for an Eastern interloper thus to step in. 


Dr. HAxe’s interesting account of « A New England 
Boyhood,” which began in the August number of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” will continue through the rest of 
the year. It is full of delightful reminiscences of Bos- 
ton people and events, related in the characteristically 
rambling manner of the author. 

Tne large amount of manuscript left by Professor 
Freeman is said to include important materials for his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, a work on King Pippin, 
enough matter for a new volume on the Norman Con- 
quest, and, what is still more interesting, matter for 
one or more volumes of the “ History of Sicily.” 


THE announcement of a new Marie Bashkirtseff vol- 
ume, to be made up of diverse sorts of literary and ar- 
tistie remains, seems to evoke other than joyful an- 
ticipations on the part of the critics. ‘There may 
be people,” says the New York “Tribune,” dubiously, 
“who feel an interest in this morbid, hysterical, posing, 
and utterly selfish Russian.” The worm will turn. 

Tue Shakespeare Society of New York announces a 
new four-text “Hamlet” in an edition limited to 750 
copies, 500 of which are limited to subscribers to the 
«“ Bankside Shakespeare.” The texts of 1603, 1604, and 
1623, will be printed parallel with «a modern eclectic 
text.” There will also be a translation of the German 
version of “Hamlet,” performed in Dresden in 1826, 
and supposed to have been brought into Germany from 
London by English actors in 1603. This important 
work will be uniform with the “ Bankside” volumes. 

Dr. O. W. Hotmes’s eighty-third birthday was cele- 
brated at his home in Boston, August 29. The poet was 
in good health, and able to give a genial welcome to the 
many friends who called on him. Letters and telegrams 
were received from all parts of the world, and also many 
beautiful presents, among the latter being a nautilus 
shell set in silver, and having engraved upon it the first 
stanza of Dr. Holmes’s poem “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus,”— the tasteful gift of a Chicago lady. Mr. Whit- 
tier contributed to the occasion a tender and beautiful 
poem addressed to his old friend and fellow-poet, which 
is printed in “The Atlantic” for September. 

Tue “ Literary World” translates from the “ Revue 
Bleue” the following gem of international literary 
criticism : “The United States of America possesses 
now but two poets, and they belong as much to France 
as to America. I refer to Mr. Stuart Merrill and Mr. 
Francis Viele Griffin. Among the living authors who 
write verses, neither Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, not- 
withstanding his physical resemblance to M. Renan, 
nor the old Quaker, Jean Feuille-Verte Whittier, not- 
withstanding his age and the purity of his intentions, 
nor Mmes. Emily Dietz, Emma Lazarus, Ada Isaaes, and 
‘adel Gustafson, in spite of the great number of their 
poems—not one of them is a real poet. Nor was 
James Russell Lowell a poet. But, on the contrary, 
Walt Whitman, the magnificent and noble old man who 
has just died, was every inch a poet.” The author of 
these sapient remarks is one M. de Wyzega, who is as 
unknown to us as are most of the American poets 
whom he mentions. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL PUBLICATIONS, 


In accordance with its custom at this season of the 
year, Tne D1Ax presents below a classified list of the 
books announced for fall and winter publication in the 
United States. In the preparation of this list, great 
care has been taken to make it accurate and compre- 
hensive, but the indefiniteness of the information re- 
ceived in some cases has made classification difficult, 
and it is possible that a few titles may uot be found 
under the heading first consulted. The list of juven- 
iles, which is a long one, will not be printed until the 
next issue. Including that list, nearly five hundred 
titles will be given, representing about fifty publishers. 
From this list new editions which are to be mere re- 
productions of earlier volumes have been excluded, but 
all reprints that are to appear in new form—as to 
typography, illustration, notes, or editing—are in- 
cluded, and, in case the text of a work has been rewrit- 
ten or extensively revised, it is placed in its appropriate 
category as anew book. Experience has shown us that 
this list is appreciated by our readers generally, and 
that it has been found especially useful by librarians 
and others who need to know what books are in pros- 
pect in order to know what to buy. In view of these 
facts, we feel justified in giving the list the extended 
space that it requires. Embracing, as it does, the bulk 
of the important publications of the year, it is of course 
full of interest for the student of our current literature 
and its tendencies. Some more extended analyses and 
summaries of the list, with comments on features of 
especial interest, would be desirable, but lack of space 
compels us to leave this task to the reader, who will find 
here abundant material for his generalizations and re- 
tlections. 
alike to American publishers and to the public from 
which their support and encouragement is derived. 


History. 

Three Episodes in Massachusetts History, by Charles Francis 
Adams, in two volumes, with maps, $4.00,—Cwsar, a his- 
of the art w' war among the Romans, by Theodore 
A" Dodge, U.S Ss , ilus., $5,00.—Pagan and Christian 
Rome olpho ‘i illus.— Essays, Historical and 
Political, by Henry Cabot Lodge.—The Eve of the French 
Revolution, wh, Edward J. Lowell, $2.00,—France Under 
the y, and the Administration of Louis XIV., by 

James B. Perkins, $2.00. ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The French War and the Revolution, by Wm. M. Sloane, 
with maps, ‘“* American Hi Series,’ $1.25.—Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the Hienee, the 7+ , ane His Work, a his- 
torical study, by R.S —The Refounding of 
tho Goomen | Empire, ‘by Col. Xs. Nall, with portraits 
om copper, $1.75. (Charles Scribner's Sons. } 


The of the Tsars and the Russians, translated from 
the French of Anatole ole, th ma by Z. A S. Eageaia, 
= a in 3 v ps.—The S 


Sicily, b A. Freeman 
blkce, by isabelle Duffy Thes Stony of Poland, by W.R. 
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London, a 
age, by 
Persia and the nian Question, by the Hon. George N 





‘The list as a whole is a good one,— creditable | 


| Memoirs of the Life of Hen 


Seep of the Teasen'De- | 


Poot Story of Nations Seri . 1 vol., $1.50.— Out- | 
lines of Roman . by by Prof. He Henry F. Pelham, $1.25. 
—A French Am at the Court of Charles [I1., Le 


Comte de Cominges, edited by J.J. Jusserand . from Com- 

' oy correspondence, illus., $3.50. — The 
Coming of the Friars, and other medieval sketches, new 
edition, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


The Story of Columbus, first volume in the Delights of His- 
| Dorado, or Pana S: Sea Ovcu- 


istory, 1492 to the present, by 
boliies 


Ameic, Geographical 
alter B. ite ate ry! 50. (Johns Hi Press. } 
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yal of the city and its people, from to 
alter Besant, illus. ( Harper & Bros.) — 
Car. 
zon, in 2 vols., with many illustrations.—Twenty- Sue ones 
of St. Andrews, Vol. iL. 1865 to 1890, by A. K. H. B.— 
Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History, by Sir 
Henry Parkes, late Premier of New South Wales.—A 
— History of India, by G. U. Pope. ( Longmans, Green 
Xo.) 
The Influence of Sea we a the French Revolution, by 


Capt. A. T. oS .S.N., in 2 vols., $6.—A Half Cen- 
tury of Conflict, Francis Parkman, in ; vols., with 
maps, 35. tittle. rown & Co. 


The Makers of Venice: Doges, Conqueror, Painters, and 
Men of Letters, by Mrs. Oliphant, limited edition, pro- 
fusely illus.—Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. from the German 
Faby Prof. ewe by Mrs. Tirard, profusely illus. (Macmil- 

France in an Nineteenth Century, 18:0 to 1890, b: ’ Elizabeth 

— Latimer, with portraits, $2.50. (A. C. McClarg 
& Co.) 

The Queens of England, es Strickland, new edition 
from new plates, in 8 _ ully illus., $16.—Itinerary of 
General Washington, from June 15, 1775, to Dee. 23, 1783, 
compiled by William S. Baker, with portrait, $2.50. ‘J.B. 
Li t Co.) 

Ridpath’s History of the United States. new ‘* Columbian 

ition,”’ rev and enlarged, illus., $3.75. (Charles E. 
Brown & Co.) 

400 Years of American History, 1492 to 1892. Prof. Jacob 

Harris Patton, in 2 vols., $5. (Fords, ot & Hulbert.) 


Writings of Christopher Columbus, edited, with introduction. 
b ‘aul Leicester Ford, with portrait, 75 cents. (C. I 
Webster & Co.) 

History of Brazil, by John C. Redman and William Eleroy 
Curtis, 02.00. _ History of Argentina, by Mary Aplin 
Sprague, $ ».).—History of Bolivia, by 1, Anderson. 
$2.50, Latin-American Republies.”’ te, H. Sergel & Co.) 


BroGRAPpHy AND MEMOIRS. 


The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks, by Herbert B. 
Adams, Ph.D., in 2 vols., with portraits, $5.00. ( Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Life and Letters of Washington Allston, by Jared B. 
Flagg, illus.—Three volumes on the Duchess of Berry in 
the ** Famous Women of ee French Court Series,¥ each, 1 
vol., with portrait, $1.25.—Dean Swift, some account of 
his life, with extracts — his writings, by G. P. Moriarty, 
with portraits on copper, $2.50. (| Charles Seribner’s Sons. ) 

John Wyelif, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English 
Reformers, by Lewis Sergeant; Napoleon, W: arrior and 
Ruler, by W. oO Connor Morris ; each 1 vol. in the ** Heroes 
of the Nations "’ series, illus., $1.50. The Life and Works 
of Louis Agassiz, by Charles F. Holder, in the ** Leaders 
of Science ”’ series, illus., $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Abraham Lincoln, by William H. Herndon and Jesse w. 

eik, in 2 vols., illus.—The Great Commanders Series, 
—— by James Grant W i. a series of popular biog- 
ies, of which the first volumes will be lives of Admi- 
Farragut by Capt. A. T. Mahan, General Taylor by 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. Jackson by James Parton ; each 
vol. with steel portrait.—The Story of Columbus, by Eliza- 
beth leston Seelye, edited by Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
illus., ** Delights of Bee Series.”’ (D. Appleton & Co. } 

Van Schaack, embracing selec- 

ence, by his nephew, Henry C. 

c C,. MeClurg & Co 


tions from his correspon 
Van Schaack, $2.00. 


> = Lincoln, by C. C. Coffin, illus., $3.00. ( Harper 

ros. ) 

Nicholas Ferrar, with preface by the Rev. T. T. Carter, with 
portrait. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Diary and Letters of Madame DP’ Arblay (Frances Bur- 

ney), with introduction by W. C. Ward pre aced by 
Macaulay ‘s Essay ; with poe. - 3 vols., ‘* Chan- 

dos Classies."’ $2.25. (F. Warne & Co 

Lord Wolseley, and the Earl of Sees new volume in 
“Men with ‘a Mission” Series. (Thomas Whittaker.) 

Life of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, by Robert 
Browning, with introduction by C. H. Frith and other 
material new documents ; limited American edition, 
$2.00.—Mary, Queen of Scots, by Rosalie Kaufmann, illus.. 
$2.00.— Life on the Cireuit with Lincoln, by Henry C. 
Whitney, illus., $3.00. (Estes & Lauriat.) 
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prey by Walt Whitman, edited by Arthur Sted- 
man, 75 cts. (C. L. Webster & Co.) 

as of Christian Daniel Rauch, Sculptor, of atin. rine 1 

y Ednah D. Cheney, illus., $3.00. (Lee & Shepard.) 

m... Donnelly, a biography, by Everett W. — (F. J. 
Schulte & Co.) 

The Youth of Frederick the Great, translated from the 
a of Ernest Sorbonne, by Mary Bushnell Coleman. 
(S. C. Griggs & Co.) 

George Eliot and her Early Home, by Miss Swinnerton, illus., 
$3.50. (R. Tuck & Sons Co.) 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The Writi and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson, ed- 
ited by Paul Leicester Ford, Vol. I. (to be complete in 10 
vols.), $5.00.—The Writings’ and Correspondence of John 
Jay, edited by Henry P. Johnston, fourth and last vol., 
$5.00.— The Writings of a Vashington, edited by 
Worthington C. Ford, fourteenth and last vol., $5.00—The 
Wit -_ Wisdom of Charles Lamb, compiled by Ernest 

ll North, with portrait, $1.00.—Indian Fairy Tales, 
el and edited by Joseph Jacobs, illus., $1,75.— 
Deutsche rh erman folk-songs, i in the original 
font, compiled by H. S. ba $1.50.— The W ~~ of 

homas Paine, ited by M. D. Conway, in 2 vois. (G. P. 
yw ne! s Sons.) 

Prose Idylis, by Jahn Albee.—Natural oy of Intellect, 
and other papers, a new volume by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, with general index to Emerson's works, $1.75. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry, by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, with — —- and index, $1.50.—Au- 
tumn, a new volume from the journals of Thorean, edited 
by H. G. O. Blake, $1.50. ‘ia Mifflin & Co.) 

Tales from Ten Poets, done ia prose by Harrison S. Morris, 
in 3 vols., illus., 3 vols., $3.00.—Tales from the Desa 
tists, by ‘Charles Morris, in 4 vols., illus., $4.00. (J.B 
Lippincott Co.) 

The Library, by Andrew Lang, with a chapter on Modern 

English fiiustrated Books, by Austin Dobson, limited edi- 
tion. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A Selection from the Letters of Geraldine Jeweburry to Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, edited by Mrs, Alexander Ireland.—After 
Twenty Years, a collection of reprinted pieces, by Julian 
Sturgis, $1.00.—Essays and Lectures, by the late Canon 
Liddon. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Americanisms and Briticisms, with other essays on other 
‘**isms,’’ by Brander Matthews, $1.00. ( Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 

Essays of Education and Culture, by W. H. Venable, $1.50. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Sideernem for Literary Workers, by Prof. Henry Watson.— 
The Best Letters of Perey Bysshe Shelley, edited, with 
an introduction, by Shirley C. Hughson, “ Laurel- 
Crowned Letters,’’ $1.00.—The Best Canes of William 
Cowper, edited, with an introduction, by Anna Benneson 
MeMahan, ‘+ Laurel-Crowned Letters,’ $1.00. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Early Bibles of America, a chapter in Bibliography, by John 
Wright, D. D. (Thomas Whittaker.) 

Essays in Miniature, by Agnes Repplier, 75 cts. (C. L. 
Webster & Co.) 

Selected S hes of Daniel Webster, edited by A. J. George. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) 

Chesterfield’s Wit and Wisdom, maxims from his letters, 
with portrait, $1.25. (Worthington Co.) 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


The Old English Dramatists, six leetures by James Russell 
Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Outlines of English Literature, by William Renton, “ Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals,’’ $1.00. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. } 

Representative lish Literature, selected by Henry S. 

‘ancoast.—English Literature, by the late Bernhard Ten 
Brink, second ony —German Literature in its Chief 
Epochs, by Prof. Kuno Francke.—Elements of German 
Syntax, by Prof. H. C. G. von se —A Minimum 

rench Grammar, by Prof. E. S. Joynes. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Familiar Talks on En a Literature, by Abby S Rich- 
ardson, new tho ly revised edition, $1.50.—How Do 
You Spell It? or, Words as They Look, by W. C. T. 

Hyde. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
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A History of Early English Literature, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Art of Poetry, the treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boi- 
leau, edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook.—Addison’s Criti- 
cisms on Pare, ise Lost, edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook.— 
The Classic Myths in English Literature, by _— Charles 
Mills Tt .—Analytics of English Prose and Poetry, 


by Prof A. Sherman. (Ginn & Co.) 

Essays on the Teaching of Modern Languages, by well- 
known American Professors.—An English ( aalin I with 
continuous selections for ee by Harriet Matthews. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) 

The Best Reading, fourth series, including the publications 
of the years 1887—1891, $1.00. (G. P. Putnam’ ’s Sons.) 


Poetry. 


At the Beautiful Gate, with songs and aspirations, by Lucy 
recom, $1.00.—The song of the Ancient - > le, by 
Edna Dean Proctor, iilus. in eolor.—Songs of Sunrise 
Lands, by Clinton Scollard, $1.00.—At Sundown, a new 
volume of poems by J. G. — illus. by Garrett, 
$1.50. (Houghton. Mifflin & Co.) 

South Sea im, by Charles Warren Stoddard, $1.50.—Un- 
der the Evening Lamp, by Richard Henry Stoddard.— 

. about Life, Love, and Death, by Anne Reeve Al- 
drich, $1.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, Goethe, and Other German 
Poets, translated by Frances Hellman.— The Dream of 
Art, and Other Poems, by Espy Williams, $1.00. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ) 

Three Centuries of English Love Songs, edited by Ralph 
Caine. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Lyric Love, an Anthology, edited by William igtoen, with 
steel vignette after Stothard. (Macmillan & C 

Poems by Helen Jackson (H. H.), new camaiete, an 
illus., $3.00.—Jean Ingelow’ s Complete Poetical Wor' 
in vy vols., illus., $3.00.—Philip Bourke Marston’s co 
paote Poems. edited, with a memoir, by Mrs. Louise C. 

foulton, with portrait, $2.00. (Roberts Bros.) 

By the Atlantic, later poems, by I. D. Van Duzee, $2.00. 
(Lee & Shepard. ) 

Athelwold, a tragedy in five acts, by Amélie Rives Chanler, 
illus. (Harper & Bros. } 

King Poppy, by Owen Meredith (the late Lord Lytton), a 
new volume of poems. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Echoes from the Sabine Farm, being certain Horatian Lyrics 
done into English by Eugene and Roswell M. Field, illus. 
by Garrett.— Valeria, and — Foums. by Harriet Mon- 
roe.—Eleusis, and Lesser Poems, by William Rufus Per- 
Kins, $1.00.— Post y of the Gathered ¥ ears, compiled by M. 
H., $1.00.—Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas, $1.00.— 
Songs and Sonnets, and Other Pieces, by Maurice Francis 
Egan, $1.00. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Poems Antique and Modern, A Book of Day Dreams, and 

e Banquet of Palacios, three volumes of verse by Charles 
Leonard Moore, Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘* new poet.’’ (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

FIcTIoN. 


Dav id Alden’s Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial 
Nay + by Jane G. Austen, $1.25.—Jachary Phips, a novel, 
by Edwin Lasseter Bynner, $1.25.—The Story of a Child, 
by Margaret Deland, 31. 25.—The Chosen Valley, a novel, 
by Mary Hallock Foote.—Uncle Remus and His Friends, 
by Joel Chandler Harris.—Winterborough, by Eliza Orne 
White, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Marse Chan, a & T. N. Page, illus. by Smedley, $1.50.—The 

Beach of-Fales4, and the Bottle Imp, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

The Ivory Gate, a novel, by Walter Besant, $1.25. ( Harper 
& Bros.) 

From Dusk to Dawn, by Katharine P. Woods.—A new volume 
of Stories by Rudyard Kipling.—God’s Fool, by Maarten 
Maartens. % Stumble on the Threshold, by James Payn.— 
Mrs. Bligh, —y : <7 —Passing the Love of 
Women, by ‘ine J. H. Needell. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Initials, by “esas Tantphoos, j in 2 vois.. $2. - —An 
Artist in Crime, by R. Ottolengui, $1.00. ‘G. . Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Crow’s Nest and Belhaven Tails, stories by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, illus.. $1.25.—Old Ways and New, stories by Viola 
Roseboro, illus., $1.25. — Characteristics, by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, $1.25. ~The Chatelaine of La Trinité, by Henry 
B. Faller, illus., $1.25. (Century Co.) 
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Maid jesien and Robin Hood, by J. E. Murdock, illus., $1.50. 
of Wantley, a romance, by Owen Wister, 
illes., $2, 00. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Don Orsino, by Marion Crawford. — Children of the Ki 
Marion Crawford.—Under P: by March "hor 
doli.—Helen Treveryan, by John Roy. "Macmillan & Co.) 

The New Adam and on a story, by C. J. Hyne, $1.00. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Admiral’s Last el by Charles Paul MacKie, $1.75. 
—Other Things being Equal, by Emma Wolf, $1.00.— 
Marianela, astory of Spanish love, translated from Spanish 

of B. Perez Galdos, by Helen W. Lester, $1.00. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

An Erring Woman’ s Love, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, $2.50.— 
Woman Thro’ a Man’s Eye Glass, by Malcolm C., Salo- 
man, illus., $1. on. —The Other House, by Kate Jordan, 





illus., $1. 25.—Army Tales, by John Strange Winter, 
$1.00.—The White Feather, by Tasma, $1.00. ( Lovell, 

Coryell & Co.) 
-_ Faget, by Miss S. B. Eliott, author of “ Jerry.’’—Jack 
a story of the Carolina coast, by rs. Maria 


a * (Henry Holt & Co.) 


The American Claimant, a romance b 
$1.50.—Georgia Stories, by Richa 
75 ets. (C. L. Webster & Co.) 

East and Wen, oe story of Leg Pe Ohio, by Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, $ t. ye Landsmen! a romance, by W. 
Clark Resell $1. 00.— heen Snow and Fire, a Kaffir 
Border Tale, by eat Milford, $1.00.—A new paper 
series to be called Cassell's Pocket ‘Library, per number, 
15 cts. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 

A Woman's Philosophy of Love, by Caroline F. Corbin, $1.50. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


Mark Twain, illus., 
Malcolm Johnston, 


i People, a collection of short stories by Hamlin Gar- 
land, $1.25.—Ameri Push, by Edgar Fawcett, $1.25. 
A "Ledi Girl, by Forest Gini, $1.25. (F. J. Schulte 


& Co.) 
The —y Girl, translated from the German, by S. E. 
illus., $1.00.—A new novel by Harold Federie, 
(Robert Bonner’s Sons. | 


Roland G: “yh A M. Machar, $1.00. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbe b = ais 
East and West, a eo by Mrs. Homer Reed. (C. H. Sergel 


& Co.) 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Swiss Reformation, Vol. VII. in the History of the 
Christian Church, by Philip Schaff, D.D., illus.—Chris- 


tian Ethies, by ey Smith, D.D., $2.50.—The 
Teachings of J y Hans Heinrich Wendt, D D., 
translated by Rev. Red Wilson, Vol. II., $2.50. \ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. } 


Scenes from the Life of Christ, pictured in Holy Word and 

a a* . by Jessica Cone.— What = oe Bible ? 

Sunderland, new revised ed —The 

Church tin the Rossen Eeapare A. D. 64-170, by Prof. W.H. 
Ramsay. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The Love of the World, a Book of Religious Meditation, by 
Mary Emily Case, $1.00, (Century Co.) 

Guide to the Know of God, translated from the French 
of 4 A. Gatry, by Abby Langdon Alger, $3.00. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) 

St. Peter and the First Years of Costa, tognalated from 
the French of the Abbé Fouard . Griffith.— 
— ~ by the Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxerden. D.D., with a 


r and rait.—The Origin and Development of 
Religious Bellet. by by Rev. S. Baring-Gould, new edition in 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 


2 parts. 

The Indwelling Christ, and Other Sermons, by Henry Allen, 
D.D., $1.75.—Christianity Between Sundays, by Rev. 
George H ges. .—Aids to the Devout Stady of Criticism, 
by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, $2.50.—Sermons, by Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon, $1.00. (Thomas Whittaker. # 

The Historical Prayer Book, edited by Rev. Cornford, 
$2.00.— History of the Church in Eastern BN, $1.00,— 
Round the Round World on a Church Mission, illus.—The 
Bible and the Monuments, by Rev. A. H. Sayce. (E. & 


J. B. Young & Co.) 
History of the Church mS in, by F. Meyrick, M.A., with 
index $2.0 of the Charch in Ireland, 
~, MA. index and maps, $2.00, 

te 'bitle © Lg ae for the times, by 


nspired 
rson Sm ——_ nts of Theology, b 
Ty ae iy me ag oy een Sy y, a 
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The Ev Pa. “ Life, by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. (T. Y. 
Crowel 


No aging or the Segtemantet Fallacy, by William H. 

H. Kerr & 

Bible Studies, readings in = Old Testament, with charac- 
teristic comment by He her, edited by John 
R. Howard, $1.50, (Fords, Howard & Hulbe 

Daily Prayers ‘for the Household for a Month, > Rev. J. 
Oswald Dykes, $1.50. (Thos. Nelson & Sons.) 

Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena, 
by Rev. J. M. Buckley, $1.25. (Century Co.) 


TRAVEL, DescripTION, AND ADVENTURE. 


An American Missionary in Japan, by M. . Gordon, M. D.— 
Japan, Its History, ar yy and "in. te y W. E. Griffis, 
).D., 75 cents.—In the Levant, by Charles Dudley 
Warner. illus. in photogravure, in 2 2'vols., $5.00. (| Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The Great Streets of the World, articles by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Andrew , and others, “yA illus., 
$4.00.—The Armies of the World, illus., by De Thul- 
strup.—Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean, by Lee 
ee se illus.—Spanish Cities, by Charles Augustus 
Stoddard, illus., $1.50.—Blackfoot Lodge Tales, by 
en B. Grinnell, illus. (Charles Seribner’s Sons. } 

The Danube, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea, by F. 
dD. Millet, illus. by author and Alfred Parsons.— The 
— of Paris, by Theodore Child, illus. (Harper & 

ros. 

Notes by a Naturalist, observations during a voyage round 
the world in the year 1872-4, by H. N. Moseley, M.A., 
new revised edition, illus., $2 50—Notes for the Nile, with 
a metrical rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt, by 
Hardwicke D. Rawnsley, $1. + % - of Travel in 
Greece and Italy, by the late E. Freeman.—Short 
Stalks, hunting trips North, South, y and West, by 
Edward North Buxton, illus. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 

Play in a, by Joseph and —— | Robins Pennell, 
ius $1.50.—Some St Corners of Our Country, by 
noe F. Lummis, illus., $1.50. (Century Co.) 

Tag Supe Trail, sketches of prairie and Rocky Mountain 
life, Francis Parkman, with new introduction by au- 
thor, iilus. by Remington, $4.00. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Deer-Stalking in the Highlands of Scotland, by the late Lt- 
sw H. Hi. Creal realock, edited by his brother. Maj.-Gen. J. 
J. Grealock, profusely illus.—The Ruined Cities of 
Nach , a record of exploration, 1891-2, by J. Theo- 
dore Bent, illus. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

To = land and Back, a Winter Vecstien, by Canon Knowles, 

portrait, $1.00.—Our Cycling Tour in England, by 

} ww G. Thwaites, illus., $1.50. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 

™ hy of Europe, from the Rhine to the Danube, by Leo 

lus. $2.00.—Rome of To-day and Yester- 

dy by John Sa Ky illus., $2.50.—Genoa the Superb, the 

City of Columbus, by Virginia W. Johnson, illus., $3.00. 
(Estes & Lauriat.) 

Paddles and Polities down the Danube, by Poultney Bigelow, 
illus., 75 cts.—Under Summer Skies, a ramble through 
Keypt, Palestine, Italy, and the Alps, by Clinton Scollard, 
illus., $1.00. (C. L. Webster & Co.) 


ScIENCE AND NATURE. 
Man and the Glacial Period, by G. Frederick Wright, illus., 
** International Scientific Series.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Favorite Flies and their Histories, ney Mary E. Orvis Mar- 
bury, profusely illus., $5.00.—The Foot-Path Way, by 
Bradford Torrey, $1.25.— Religious and Scientific Har- 
— by Professor N.S. Shaler. (Houghton, Mifflin 
0.) 
H nic Measures in Relation to Infectious Diseases, by 
a H. F. Nuttall, 75 cts.—Temperament, . an 
Health, by F. E. Chadwiek, U.S. N., 75 ets.—A Manual 
of Physics, by William Peddie, D.Se. ., illus., $2.50.—In 
, by Charles Morley, illus. .. 75 ets. (G. P. Put- 
Ww ee of Chemistry, revised and entirel 
atts’s tio em re and entirely re- 
spneen Le, HF ‘orster Morley, M.A , and M.M. Pattison 
M.A.. Volume IIL, Rey —Chemical Lecture 
G.S. Newth. —Steam and the Steam En- 
ipper.— > ** Advanced Science: 


Experiments, b 


Longmans 
Staal" anbenaiee new volumes on Building Construc- 
Heat “Electricity and Magnetism, etc. "Cahehes 
p nad & Co. ) 


as, 
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In Touch with Nature, by Charles C. Abbott, illus., $2.00. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
The ‘Toleaneee. ential from the French by Robert Rout- 


ledge, illus., $1.25. (Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 

Sound and Music, by Prof. John A. Zahm, illus., $3.50. (A. 
C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Physics, the Science of Energy, by Prof. G. F. Barker, illus. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Coals and Cokes in West Virginia, a handbook, by William 
Seymour Edwards, $1.00. (Robert Clarke & Co.) 

Old Poisons, by Prof, P. F. Frankland, and Time, by ig 
Boys, in the “ Romance of Science Series.’ “ & J.B 

Young & Co.) 

The Germ-Plasm, a theory of heredity, by Dr. hagms Weis- 

mann, illus. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY. 


Japan in Art and Industry, translated from the French of 
Felix Régamey, by May French-Sheldon, illus.—The 
Genesis of the Art Forms, an essay, by Geo. L. Raymond, 
illus. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 

Man in Art, by Philip G. Hamerton, illus., with etchings and 
awe, limited American edition. (Macmillan 

0.) 

Old Italian Masters, a collection of engravings by Timothy 
Cole, with text by W.J.Stillman, $10.00.—English Cathe- 
drals, by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, illus. by Joseph Pennell, 
86.00, (Century Co.) 

Life and Times of Michael Angelo, by ote Addington Sy- 
monds, with 50 illustrations, in 2 vols.—Popular ition of 
Champlin’ s Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, in 4 
vols., illus., $20.00. (Charles Seribner’s Sons. ) 

Toilers in Art, short stories of famous artists, edited by Henry 
C, Ewart, illus., $1.50. (Thomas Whittaker.) 

The Customs and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples, b 
the Marquis of Nadaillac, translated by Nancy Bell N. 
D’ Anvers), illas. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History, based on the work of 
August Mariette, translated and edited by Mary Brodrick. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Modern Philosophy, from the Renaissance, by 
B.C. Burt, A.M., in vols., $4.00. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 

A History of Modern Philosophy. from ree ng of iw, 
Prof. Richard Falkenberg, translanted b: ro 
Armstrong.—In_ the ‘Modern Philosop! Lay Sistine 
Hume, by Prof. Aikins, and Hegel, by Prof. Royce. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


Economics, Poritrics, GOVERNMENT. 


~ — |, of dawg Wages, by J. Schoenhof, with patie 
eA Hon. mas F, Bayard. —Taxation and Work, 
ward Rm $1. 25.—The Farmer’s Tariff Manuel 
by D. Strange, #3 - —The Tariff History of the United 
States, by F. W. Le new ng edition, $1.25.— 
American RaiNvads as Investments, by S. F. Van Oss.— 
An Introduction to as are Economic History and The- 
ory, by W. J. Ashley, M.A., Part II., $3.00. (G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. ) 
Gus Money, papers on various schemes, 75 cts. (Century 
Tent ne the Par t Issue hes and writi 





by Hon. W. M. Springer, with portraits, $1.50. (C. L. We 
ster & Co.) 

The Crisis of a Party, by Col. A tus Jacobson.— Labor 
and Finance Revolution, by S. B. Heath.—Another Ste 
a by Col. Augustus Jacobson. (F. J. Schulte 


An aerial to the Stud gf the Constitution, by Morris 
M. Cohn, $1.50.—The Ol lish Manor, by Charles M. 
Andrews, Ph. D., $1.50. hs Hopkins Press.) 


Booxs OF REFERENCE. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, tenth and concluding volume, 
$3.00. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright, by Edward 
Cutler, and others, new revised edition, $1.50.—Cassell’s 
English Dictionary, with definitions of upwards of 100,000 
words, $2.00. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 

The Law of Incorporated Companies Operating Under Muni- 
cipal wy by Allen R. Foote and Charles B. 
Everett, A. M., $10.00. (Robert Clarke & Co.) 








EpvucaTIon AND Text Books. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools, uy, Andrew F. 
est; Abelard and the Origin and Early Histo: . OE 
versities, by Jules es Compayré ; Froebe 
ope Bowen ; new vols. in the * Great Ed i: 
per vol., $1.00. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
The Moral Instruction of Children. Pelt Adler, and a 
Se of Rousseau’s Emile, by H. Payne, both in 
° © psemmeenes Educational Series.”” (D. Appleton 
Greek Lessons, by Prof. Thomas D. Goodell.—The Latin in 
English, by Prof. Harry Pratt Judson. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
German Lessons for Elementary Classes, by Prof. Charles 
arris.—French Literature (in French) for Schools and 
Colleges. by Pierre Valine. (D.C. Health & Co. ) 
The Land We Live In, by Charles F. King, illus., ‘* Pictur- 
esque Geographical Readers.” (Lee & Shepard.) 


SoclETY AND THE Home. 


Social Ethies and f Sesiety Duties, by Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, 
$2.00.—Miss Parloa’s Young Housekeeper, for beginners, 
$1.00. (Estes & Lauriat.) 

Letters to a Young Housekeeper, by Marie Hansen Taylor 
(Mrs. Bayard Taylor).— Common “5-4 ee oa ta Household, 
a manual of practical bower? mg fH rland, 
new revised edition, $1.75.—The Little eg by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. } 

Childrens’ Rights, a book of nursery logic, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ). 


GAMES AND SpPorRTs. 
wis Nuggets, papers about whist and players, compiled by 
. a. MeGoskin, $1.00. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Bove Book of Out-Door Games and Recreations, edited by 
G. A. Hutchinson, $1.75. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Letters to Young Shooters, second series, by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Red, White, and Blue, a game pnt with cards, by 
Montgomery H. Throop, Jr. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
Card Tricks Without Apparatus, by Prof. Hoffman, 40 cents. 

(F. Warne & Co.) 


ILLUSTRATED Girt Books. 


wae Q., a Ballad of the Boston Tea- , and Grandmother's 
tory of Bunker Hill, by O. W. Holmes, us. by Pyle, $1.50.— 
Evangeline by H. W. Longfellow, illus. in photogravure after 
ley, $2.00.—In the Levant, by C. D. Warner, nee limited 
ition, illustrations on India paper, in 2 2 vols. (Houghton, Mifflin 


Co.) 
Cameo edition of Dr. J. G. Holland’s Bitter Sweet and Katherina, each 
poem in 1 vol., with an etching by O. Bacher, $2.75.—Ja Jin- 


les, by ~ St. John Bramhall; The Rat’s Plaint, an old Japanese 
Foend, b are Little; Kohana Sam, written b 
Lieut. ¥ M. Bostwick, U. 8. N.; each in 1 vol., profusel, illus. wit 
oie drawings in bakin, $1. 50. (Charles Scribner’s 

Miller, by Henry James, edition-de-luxe, limited, illus. by H. W. 

Paley ickar, bound in vellum, $15.00, silk, $3.50. —Prue and I, by George 
W. Curtis, edition de luxe, limited, illus. — Sterner, bound 
in vellum, $15.00, silk, $3.50. — & 

In Gold and Silver, » by one cently illustrated 
by W. H. Gibson and A. B. id. ‘sumbered ition de luxe, limited 
to 200 copies, and a regular edition.—An Attic Philosopher in Paris, 
by Emile Souvestre, with many illustrations by Jean Claude. (D. 
Appleton & & Co.) 

The C st of G dla, by Washington Irving, “‘Agapida”’ edition, 
printed from new plates, illus. with p ures, in 2 vols., slip 
covers, $6.00.—Literary Gems, fourth series, comp Sheridan’ 8 
a Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, and selections from Milton, Thack- 

, Gray, and Bryant, per vol., 75 cts.; special hol a 
whi te gold, 2 vols. in a box, $1.00 a box.—Special ho! 
of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, in white and gold, 2 vols. in a box, 
$2.50 a box. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. ) 





The World’s Best Hymne, beautifully illus. by L. K. Harlow, $1.50, 
china silk, $2.00. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverly, illus. by Hugh ee —_ 
American edition, uniform with “Cranford.” (Macmillan & Co.) 
Atlina, the Queen of the Floating Isle, by M. B. M. Toland, illus. in 
photogravure by Bloomer, Weir, and others, $2.50. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of land and Wales, by John 
Timb and Alexander Gunn, new re edition, illus. in photogra- 
vure, in 3 vols., $7.50. (F. Warne & Co.) 
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American Etchings, a collection of 20 etchings, in 1 vol., $6.00,— 
cent International Art, a series of 16 Leong a in 1 vol., Pa BO. 


Salon of 182, prepared ~4r3 . 100 phetograviee text 
in French, $12.00.— Holl 
with etch by Lalauze, 
and Vi . ius. with ete! 
Seasons, in 4 vols., daintily ites ». (Estes & - Lauriat. ) 

Sun-Prints in Sky Tints, by Irene E. Jerome, 30 illustrations on wood, 
$3.00.—The Fallow Field, 
charcoal sketches by Zulma Steele, $5.00.—The New England Coun- 

, text and illus. by Clifton Johnson, over 100 views, $2.50.—M 
Friends, a series of portraits of children, collected by 2 
Heinrichs, 22.00; large paper edition-de-luxe, %5.00.—The 
Humphrey Ivorines, ww 7 hymns and poems printed on tonite. 
tion ivory, each $1.25. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Those were the = yh pow by by —~ % — Kelley, illus. by Tom 
Kelley, #2.50. oe 

The M lee with wedd i printed in two colors 
at the DeVinne Press, prices, ha, 22.50, and 75 cents. (James 
Pott & Co.) 

Earth's Sweet Voices, selections from the poets, illus. in menetn, 
$3.00, — The Poet's Corner, sketches in monotint of homes and places, 
$1.50..-Our Little Men, a series of six original —~ of little 
boys, in portfolio, $5.00.—The Village Blacksmith, illus. by Jessie 
Curtis Shepherd, Garrett, and others, $1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


ee ry (o—— ius. with 30 photogravures, $3.50.—Lamb’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1892, 


| Accidents, Incaleulable. W. A. _ Eddy. Popular Science. 


| American Architecture, Recent. Bryan Lathrop. Dia/. 


poem by Julian C. R. Dorr, illus. after | 


akespeare, illus. with 2) photogravures, $2.50. (Porter | 
| Columbus. W. E. Curtis. Chautauquan. 


& Coates.) 
by Dobson, Locker, and Praed, illus. in color by Mavd Hum- 
0 $3.00.—-The Aquarelle Calendar, six fac-similes after Mc- 
star and ethers, in a box, $3.00. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


of . 
J. Percy Groves, illus. in color and monochrome, $6.00.—Characters 
of Charles Dickens, 4 colored illustrations by Kyd, $2.00. (R. 
Tuck & Sons Co.) 


New Eprtions oF STanparp LiITeRatuRe. 


American Home in Europe, An. W.H. Bishop. Atlantic. 
Anecdote, Power of. S. A. Bent. North American. 
Bibliolatry, Decline of. T.H. Huxley. Popular Science. 
Blind’s Education, The. Illus. Mrs. F. R. Jones. Scribner. 
Bright, John. Charles McLaren. North American. 
Buffalo, The Last of the. Illus. G. B. Grinnell. Scribner. 
California Eras. H.H. Bancroft. Lippincott. 

California Missions. Laura B. Powers. Californian. 
California Topography. W.C. Morrow. Lippincott. 
Campaign Morals. H. Welsh and M. PD. Harter. Forum. 
Chapman. James Russell Lowell. Harper. 

Chemical and Geographical Words. F. A. Fernald. Pop. Sci. 
Chicago’s Convention. Illus. M. Halstead. Cosmopolitan. 
Chicago University, The. Dial. 

China’s Treatment from America. Yung K. Yen. Forum. 
Church, The Enlarged. David Swing. Forum. 

Civil Courts, Our. J.W. Smith. Chautauquan. 

Columbus. Emilio Castelar. Century. 


Death-Masks. Illus. Laurence Hutton. Harper. 
Delaware Indians in Art. Illus. C.C. Abbot. Popular Sci. 
Dvordk, Antonin. Illus. H. E. Krebiel. Century. 
Democratic Tariff Platforms. J.S. Morrill. North American. 
Diseases, Infectious. G.M. Sternberg. Popular Science. 
Drama, The. Richard Mansfield. North American. 
Education, Southern. Illus. C. W. Dabney, Jr. Cosmopol. 
Electioneering, English. H.W. Lucy. North American. 
Farallones Islands, San Francisco. Illus. Overland. 


Flammarion, Camille, and Mars. Illus. Review of Reviews 


| Fox Hunting. Illus, E.S. Martin. Harper. 


= Se SS 6 ee tranalated by Charles E. Norton, with notes | 


oa w revised edition, $1.25.—The Com a 
Works Bhelley, edited, with introductory he 
oie new Riverside edition, in 4 vols. a Aw - Mimi 


. Garrett, per vol., a: 50; also, 
large-paper edition, 100 sets, in 40 vols., per vol., $3.00. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Coleridge's Works, edited, with introduction, by J. Dykes Campbell, 
with portrait. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, exact reprint of the rare Lord Mahon’s 
edition, in 5 vols., $12.50.—The Works of William H. Prescott, de- 
luxe library edition, in 12 vols., per vol., $5.00. (J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 

The Complete r, by Isaak Walton, edited with introduction and 
notes, by Gilpin ia $1.00.—Paradise Lost, John 
Milton, edited Francis F. oe, BO Pe omer, 


. from 

ntoinette Ogden, $1.25.—Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Jane 
Porter, $1.25. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

+ ber H. Gar- 
fius, ® $2.50. Imperial 
orks, wot 0 vols, illus., per vol., 
Edition of — Poets, in 27 
vol., $2.50.—Handy Volume Classics, an 
prose and poetry, illus., per vol., $1.00. 


. em new cheaper edition, with new 

aaa, Gena Ol 

The Medallion Series, a collection of lite: 
Musset’s The Confession of a Child of the Century, 
Other C wee, he Olina and Other 
illus, $1.50; Dreams, 
~—', ~h -Lo— $1.00, (Charles Sergel & Co.) 

a - Count of Monte Cristo, by Alexander Dumas, in 1 vols., $3.00, in 4 

vols., illus., $5.00.—The Works of J. M. Barrie, in 6 vols., $6.00.— 

Marie Corelli's Works, in 6 vols, $6.00.—The Century Series of 
Standard Works, 100 vols., per vol., 75 cts., per set, $60.00. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) 


a ee am of the b edition, in 
vols., profusely illus, $26.00. —Routledge’s -Volume Clas- 
Saeu aik atieeundt rite stace set, $2.25. 


ap hea tate deo 
Hall reland, with over engravings, in 3 vols., $3.75. 
(Charlee E Brown & Ce.) ” 


French Art. Illus. W.C. Brownell. Scribner. 

Garza Raid, The. M. Romero. North American. 
Geography and Science. A.D. White. Popular Science. 
Ghosts and Photogsaphy. Illus. Elliot Coues. Californian 
Giddings, Joshua R. Samuel Willard. Dial. 

Girard College. W.H. Zeller. Chautauquan. 

Gladstone and the Irish Situation. Chautauquan. 
Gladstone’s New Administration. Justin McCarthy. No. Am 
Havana. James K. Reeve. Chautauquan. 


| Hawaiian Black Art. Illus. A.N. Fisher. Californian. 


Homestead. J.B. Walker. Cosmopolitan. 

Homestead. W.C. Oates and others. North American. 
Homestead’s Lesson. C.F. Black. Forum. 

Inandi, Jacques. Alfred Binet. Chautauquan. 

India. Illus. Joseph Simms. Californian. 

Ignorance vs. Innocence. Amélie Rives. North American. 
Involuntary Movements. Illus. Jos. Jastrow. Pop. Science. 
Jersey. Illus. Mary Hasbrouck. Cosmopolitan. 
Journalism of California. M.H.de Young. Lippincott. 
Labrador’s Grand Falls. Illus. H.G. Bryant. Century. 
Lepers of Siberia. Kate Marsden. Review of Reviews. 
Memory. Romance of. 8S. R. Elliott. Atlantic. 

Mica. C. H. Henderson. Popular Science. 

Michel, Louise. W.T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Mich. University, Popular Education at. H.C. Adams. Forum. 
Modern Mediwvalism. Marian Mead. Dial. 

Monet, Claude. Illus. Theo. Robinson. Century. 
Negro’s Religious Progress. H.K. Carroll. Forum. 
Névsky Prospékt. Illus. Isabel Hapgood. Scribner. 
Odors and Smell. Charles Henry. Popular Science. 
Packhorses, Alaskan. Illus. E. J. Glave. Century. 
Paine, The True “Tom.” Dial. 

Paris, Literary. Illus. Theodore Child. Harper. 
Pescadero Beach. Illus. Helen F. Lowe. Lippincott. 
Pellew, George. W.). Howells. Cosmopolitan. 
Pennsylvania's Mine Laborers. Henry Rood. Forum. 
Poe's Female Friends. E. L. Didier. Chautauguan. 
Poetry, Imagination in. E. C. Stedman. Century. 
Pomona, Calif. Illus. H. J. Hall. Californian. 
Pesters, Pictorial. Illus. Brander Matthews. Century. 
Primer and Literature. H. E.Seudder. Atlantic. 
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Pueblo Indians. Illus. C.F. Lummis. Scribner. 

Quail Shooting. Illus, J. A. A. Robinson. Overland. 
Rome’s Fall, Its Cause. J.S. Hittell. Overland. 

Russia and America. H. F. Cutter. Overland. 
Seandinavians in the Northwest. K.C. Babcock. Forum. 
Science in Business. John Habberton. Chautauquan. 
Science, Next Great Problems of. R.H. Thurston. Forum. 
Shelley’s Prometheus. Vida D. Scudder. Atlantic. 

Shoes. Illus. A.J. Moore. Cosmopolitan. 

Society. Mrs. A. E. Barr. North American. 

Spectres, British. Illus. Esther Singleton. Cosmopolitan. 
Staging in the Redwoods, Calif. Illus. Overland. 

Strikes and their Remedies. Review of Reviews. 

“Tariff for Revenue,”’ Its Meaning. D. A. Wells. Forum. 
Tariff Plank at Chicago. W.L. Wilson. North American. 
Tilden Library, The. Illus. John Bigelow. Scribner. 
Tintoretto. Illus. W.J. Stillman. Century. 

Tobacco Habit, The. Jules Rochard. Popular Science. 
Town Meeting. A New England. Illus. Harper. 

Venal Voters. J.J. McCook. Forum. 

Wage-Contract and Personal Liberty. Popular Science. 
Western Provincialisms. E. W. Howe. Forum. 

World’s Fair Architecture. Illus. H. Van Brunt. Century. 
Washington State. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Yachting at San Francisco. Illus. C. G. Yale. Californian. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, embracing 81 tities, includes all books 
received by THE D1At since last issue.} 








HISTORY. 


A History of Peru. By Clements R. Markham, author of 
‘* Cuzco and Lima.” Large Svo, pp. 556. Sergel’s ** Latin- 
American Republies.”’ $2.50. 

A Footnote to History: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, pp. 322. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

The Byzantine Empire. By C. W.C. Oman, M.A., author 
of ** Warwick the Kingmaker.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 364. 
Putnam’s “ Story of the Nations Series.” $1.50, 


France of To-Day: A Survey, Comparative and Retrospec- 


tive. By M. Betham-Edwards, author of ‘* Exchange No 
as 12mo, pp. 335, gilt top. Lovell, Coryell & 
25. 


The Beginner’s American History. By D. H. Montgom-" 


ery, author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 
12mo, pp. 234. Ginn & Co. 70 ets. 

The Discovery of America by Columbus. By Harry 
Hakes, M.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 132. Robert Baur & Son. 
Paper, 50 cts. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Ethan Allen: The Robin Hood of Vermont. By Henry 
Hall. imo, pp. 207. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

Thomas Carlyle. By John Nichol, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 257. 
‘English Men of Letters.”” Harper & Bros. 75 ets. 

An Edinburgh Eleven: Pencil Portraits from College Life. 


By J. M. Barrie, author of ** The Little Minister.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 137. Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.00. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essavs upon Some Controverted Questions. By Thomas 
H. Huxley, F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 489. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 24mo, pp. 182. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Old Shrines and lvy. By William Winter. 32mo, pp. 296, 
gilt top. Maemillan & Co. 75 ets. 

Auld Licht Idylis. By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘ The Lit- 
tle Minister.” 12mo, pp. 249. Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1. 

The Writings of George Washington. Collected and 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Vol. XIII., 
1794-1798. Large 8vo, pp.501. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. In 9% vols. Vol. VII., Timon of Athens, 
Julius Casar, Macbeth, Hamlet. Large 8vo, pp. 612, un- 
eut. Maemillan & Co. $3.00. 


Otel 








POETRY. 


Songs of the Lowly, and Other Poems. By George Horton. 
i2mo, pp. 241. F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.50. 

Columbus: An Epic Poem. By Samuel Jefferson, F.R.A.S., 
author of ‘* The Epic of the Invincible Armada.” 12mo, 
pp. 239. Illus. 8S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.25. 


FICTION. 


That Wild Wheel. By Frances Eleanor Trollope, author 
of *‘ Among Aliens.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 410. Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 

Dorothy Wallis: An Autobiography. With Introduction by 
om Besant. 12mo, pp. 319. ngmans, Green & Co. 

1,50. 

The Travelling Companions: A Story in Scenes. By F. An- 
stey, author of ‘* Voces Populi.”’ Illus., sq. 8vo, pp. 152. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Aunt Anne. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of ‘* Love Let- 
ters of a Worldly Woman.” 12mo, pp. 335. Harper & 
Bros. $1.25. 

Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins, 
author of ‘‘ A New England Nun.”’ 12mo, pp. 258. Harper 
& Bros. $1.25. 

Ralph Ryder of Brent. By Florence Warden, author of 
** A Witch of the Hills.”” 12mo, pp. 337. National Book 
Co. $1.25. 

Appledore Farm. 
‘** An Old Courtyard.” 
Co. $1.25. 

Margery of Quether, and Other Stories. By S. Barin 
Gould, author of ‘‘Mehalah.’’ 12mo, pp. 286. Lovell, 
Gestefeld & Co. $1.25. 

Morial the Mahatma. By Mabel Collins, author of ‘* The 
Blessom and the Fruit.”’ 12mo, pp. 270. Lovell, Geste- 
feld & Uo. $1.25. 

An Heir to Millions. By Edgar Faweett. 
F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.25. 

A Son of Esau. By Minnie Gilmore, author of ‘‘ Pipes from 
Prairie-Land.’’ With portrait, 12mo, pp. 353. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. $1.25. 

The Doings of Raffies Haw. By A. Conan Doyle, author 
of ** Micah Clarke.”’ 12mo, pp. 199. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. $1.00, 

Of the World, Worldly. By Mrs. Forrester, author of 
um Carew.”” 12mo, pp. 371. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

1.00. 

The Head of the Firm. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 12mo, pp. 
450. Lovell, Coryell & to. $1.00. 

Footsteps of Fate. Trans. from the Dutch of Louis Coup- 
erus, by Clara Bell. With Introduction by mund 
Gosse. 12mo, pp. 272. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. New 
edition, illus., 12mo, pp. 569. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

The Squire. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘ Dorothy Fox.” 
12mo, pp. 328. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Cap’n Davy’s Honeymoon: A Manx Yarn. By Hall 
Caine, author of ** The Deemster.”’ 12mo, pp. 207. D. Ap- 


By Katharine 8S. Macquoid, author of 
12mo, pp. 361. National Book 


12mo, pp. 307. 


pleton & Co. $1.00. 
Beggars All. By L. Dougall. 12mo, pp. 461. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00. 


For the Sake of the Family. By May Crommelin, author 
of ** The Freaks of Lady Fortune.” 12mo, pp. 314. Hov- 
endon Co. $1.00. 

Acteeon. By Laura Daintrey, author of ‘* Fedora.’ 12mo, 
pp. 279. Hovendon Co. $1.00. 

A Little Norsk; or, Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen. By Hamlin Garland, 
author of ‘‘Main Travelled Roads.”’ i6mo, pp. 157. 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 ets. 

A Man’s Conscience. By Avery Macalpine. 12mo, pp. 
308. Illus. Harper & Bros. Paper, 50 cts. 

Gramercy Park: A Story of New York. By John Seymour 
Wood. 16mo, pp. 218. D. Appleton & Co. 50 ets. 

A Tale of Twenty-five Hours. By Brander Matthews and 
George H. Jessop. 16mo, pp. 189. D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library: ‘‘ La Bella” 
and Others, being certain stories recollected by Egerton 
Castle; Etelka’s Vow, by Dorothea Gerard; Jean de 
Kerdren, by Jeanne Schultz. Per vol., 50 cts. 
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Worthington’s International Library: The Hetoom, by 
Henri Granville, illus. 75 cts. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: The Price of a Coronet, or, 
Jeanne Berthout, Countess de Mercoeur, from ly French 
of Pierre ee by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis; The Story of 
Two Lives, by Stuart Sterne; The General’s Daughter, 
Att H. TIOTAIIERO, tr. by W. Gaussen, B.A. Per 
v De 

Harper’s Sesahiie Square Librarv: Verbena Camelia 
Stephanotis, and other Stories, by Walter Besant. 50 cts. 

Benner’s Choice Series: Beatrix Rohan, by Mrs. Harriet 
Lewis, illus. 50 cts. 

Taylor’s peasuey Series: The Other Bond, by Dora 
Russell. 50 cts. 

Price-McGill Co.’s Idle Moments Series: The Colonel by 
Brevet, by St. George Rathborne. 50 cts. 

Lovell’s Westminster Series: Inconsequent Lives, by 
J. H. Pearce; A Creature of the Night: An Italian 
Enigma, by Fergus Hume. Per vol., 25 cts. 

Worthi ’s Fair Library: The Hand of Destiny, by 
Ossip Schubin, tr. by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


An Englishman in Paris (Notes and Recollections). In 2 
vols., 12mo, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. $4.50. 


The Land of the Almighty Dollar. By. Panmure Gor- | 


don. Illus., 12mo, pp. 215. Frederick Warne & Co. $2.50. 

On Canada’s Frontier: Sketches of History, Sport, and 

ye By Julian Ralph, illus., 8vo, pp. 325. Harper 
ros. $2.50, 


A Trip to England. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 32mo, pp. 
136, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. 75 ets. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Equitable Taxation: Six Essays. By Walter E. Weyl, Rob- 


ert Luce, and others. With Introduction by Hon. Jona- 
than Lave. Illus., 12mo, pp. 94. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 ets. 


The Free Trade Struggle In <5 By M. M. Trum- 
bull. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, pp. 
288. The Open Court Publishing Co. 75 ets. 

An Ounce of Prevention. By Augustus Jacobson. 16mo, 
pp. 251. Kerr’s “* Library of .? Paper, 50 cts. 

Annals of the American Academy for July, 1802. an 
pp. 128, paper. Published by the Academy. $1.00. 


BOOKS OF STATISTICS AND REFERENCE. 


Police and Prison Cyclopeedia. By George W. Hale. Large 
8vo, ee Printed for the author at the Riverside 


Chambers’s Encyclopeedia: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. New edition, Vol. [X., Round to Swansea. 
Illus., 4to, pp. 828. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

Modern Punctuation: For Ste: ers, Typewriter Op- 
erators, and Business Men. By William Bradford Dick- 
son. 18mo, pp. 128. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 

A Library Catalogue of Standard, Rare, and Miscellaneous 
Books, Autographs. and Prints. itlus., large 8vo, pp. 
312. New York: Mitchell’s. Be 

Novels and Tales Dealing wi Life in France: A De- 
scriptive List. os by Ww. M. Griswold, A.B. 8vo, 
pp. 93. W.M. Griswold. Paper, $1.00. 


ee TION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Hicher Education in Mess. By George Gary 
Bech E Ph.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 445. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office 
Southern Women in the Regent Educational Movement in 
> all Ly he A.D. + are. M. = Svo, pp. 300. 
vernment Printing Office 
Neopetienie. An Ts dn ——- to Modern Greek i - the 
‘orm of specimens e language rom 
= century B.C. to the present day. =, Prof. Michael 
12mo, pp. — Maemillan & Co. $1.90. 
Pa and Wayside No, 4. Julia MeNair Wright. 
Tilus., 8vo, pp. 361. Heath’s wR ature Readers.” 70 cts. 
German and English Sounds. By C. H. Grandgent. 16mo, 
pp. 42. Ginn & Co. 60 cts. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Surviving in Christianity. By Abram Her- 
bert Lewis, D.D., author of ‘‘ Biblical Teachings Con- 
corning. the Sabbath and the Sunday.” 8vo, pp. 309. 

utnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

The Hope of the Gospel. By George MacDonald, author 
of “U ken Sermons.” 16mo, pp. 242. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. 
By Theodore Parker. Selected, from notes of unfinished 
Sermons, by Rufus Leighton. With steel portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 430, gilt top. C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.25. 

Religious Development in the Province of North Carolina. 
a en B. Weeks, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 68, uncut. Johns 

opkins Press. Paper, 50 cts. 


ETHICS. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. L., 12mo, pp. 572. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


HYGIENE, ETC. 


The Wife and Mother: A Medical Guide to the Care of Her 
Health and the Management of Her Children. By Albert 
Westland, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 282. P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co, $2.00. 

Hydrotherapy at Saratoga: A Treatise on Natural Min- 
eral Waters. By J. A. Irwin. With portrait, 1tmo, pp. 
270, paper. Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cts. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Batrmore, Mp. 
Announcements for the next academic year are now ready, 
and will be sent on ee. 





$1,000.00 PAID IN PRIZES F FOR POEMS 
ESTERBROOK’ S PENS. 


2 of $100.00 . $200.00 
Oe CRO 66s es al: EO 
Gf WOO... 1. 2 2 « + SOO 
30 of TOGO . wwe iw tw TOO 


48 Amountingto . $1,000.00 


Conpitions :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they 
will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and 


| Poet’s Pen-holder. Lines not to average over 8 words. Write 


poem on separate sheet from letter. Awards made by com- 
petent judges. Poems must be sent in before January 1, 1893. 
Send for circular. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
26 John Street, New York. 


Trade Mort NONPAREIL 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,— bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


(Registered. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK. 
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THE 


MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO 


AND THE 


LAKE REGIONS OF MINNESOTA 
Are reached by the ‘Burlington ‘Route Vestibuled Express 


Trains from either Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis. 


These 


trains are equipped with the most luxurious Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, Chair Cars (seats free), and Burlington 


Route Dining Cars. 


If you are going to take an outing, 


travel over the ‘Burlington ‘Route—the best line. 


For further information, time cards, etc., apply to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


A BOOK FOR ALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





Of the greatest practical value to police officials everywhere, and of inexhaustible interest to students 
of sociology and statistics of crime. 


POLICE AND PRISON CYCLOPADIA. 


By GEORGE W. HALE, Police Department, Lawrence, Mass. 
In 1 octavo volume, handsomely printed, in large clear type on extra heavy paper, by the Riverside 


Press of Cambridge. and bound in best English cloth. 


Price, $2.50. 


“The book will be found indispensible by all writers on subjects connected with the police and on criminal statistics, 





and it furnishes the best means at present available of 
order.’’— Boston Herald. 


ing tic an 


foreign systems for the preservation of civil 


‘* A valuable compilation of all facts relating to penal and constabulary matters the world over.’’—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“This book fills a long-felt want in police circles, and it will be found of much needed assistance to Superintendents, 


Secretaries, and members of the force in general, as a means of reference and information.”’—D. S. GAS 


dent of Police, New Orleans, La. 


ER, Superinten- 


An idea of the scope and variety of this important work may be gained from the following brief 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: 


Parr I.—-Police Officers and Their Duties. Embracing the 
laws of arrest, definitions of crimes, writs, and legal terms 
used in criminal law ; jurisdiction of courts; citizenship ; 
naturalization ; extradition ; civil service law, ete. 


Part Ii.—The Police Departments of the United States. 
Giving the number, grade, and sal of police officers ; tetal 
arrests ; arrests for drunkenness ; police signal system in use ; 
houses of prostitution ; location of police headquarters, and 
all police stations ; chiefs of police, ete. This department in- 
eludes 238 cities. 


Parr II1.—The Prisons of the United States. Giving the 


location of the different prisons ; number, grade, and salary | 
| position of Forfeited Liquors, etc. 


of employes ; capacity of prison, ete. 


Part IV.—Foreign Police Departments and Prisons 
Giving information concerning foreign cities, similar to that 
contained in parts IT. and IIIf. This department includes 
such representative cities as London, Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Amsterdam, Stockholm, Constantinople, Brus- 
sels, Glasgow, Dublin, Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Calcutta. 


| Melbourne, Mexico, Montreal, etc., and it is believed that 
| this work is the only one ever published where such informa- 
| tion ean be obtained. 


Part V.— Miscellaneous Information. Such as: The Fac- 
tory Inspectors of the United States and Canada; Probation 
Officers of Massachusetts ; Pinkerton’s Detective Agency ; 
Marriage Laws ; Emergency Hints ; Population Tables ; Dis- 


Sent to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. HALE, Lawrence, Mass. 


| 
f 
| 
| 
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WORTHINGTON COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS—Fa tt Season, 1892 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGICAL EXPERIMENTS ; or Science in Puay. A 
book for the young and old. By ARTHUR Goop. A series of 200 amus- 
ing. lar, 7 experiments, meant for x recreation of young 

ami bid 1 vol x, 2mo, fancy cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00; same, 


spe pastimes, others pumeomty scientific 
character, while the whole of these experiments may be performed 
without an. of te work, we quote a few ps ae ore mee Ges —e 


book, written in language that everyone can understand, 
gives the best answer to the so often repeated question, ** What shall 
we do to-night *” 


NAPOLEON'S LIFE AND CHARACTER as ILiustTRATED 

BY His CONVERSATIONS, |. AND THE WRITINGS OF HIS ASSOCIATES. 

E. O. Cuarman. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth extra, with steel portrait ; 
$1.25; half moroceo extra, $2.50. 

A collection of sentences, maxims, 2, ae sete 
of Ni L., giving an insight into character r . 
ected teens. the as well as latest authorities, such as Marbot, 

. Mme. Remusat, Bourienne, Las Cases, Montholon, Gour- 
aud. Segur, Autommarchi, Duchesse D’ Abrantes, and others. 


CHESTERPIELD'S (LORD) WIT AND WISDOM. Max- 
selected from letters to his son, grandson, and miscellaneous —, 
"7 we 0. Chapman. With portrait, 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.2 
J, choice of the most striking ——_ from the works of 
Chesterfield, the ** undisputed of wit and fashion,’ whom 
Voltaire praised for his gracefulness, in which quality, he said, no En- 
glishman surpassed him. 


INTELLECTU AL PURSU ITS; , CuLTURE BY SELF- 
By Roseat Waters. | vol., a1... 
a ree m4 phe pa gg and ente: 
speare San beteaved te We if,” ete. N aot comeaneh Oe ~; ~ 
as mse! . Now rom 
pages of the Christian Advocate, the Home Journal, Far and Near, and 
other papers. 


HEIMBURG’S (W.. | WORKS. Translated by Mrs. ». Daves. 


~~ ety " h, 3. bound in half 
photogravures, rs new $13.75 
ealf extra, #27.50.— 1. Gertrude’s Marriage. — ”. Two ters of 
One Race.— 3. Lora, the Major's Daughter.— 4. Magdalen's Fortune. 
—5. The Pastor's Daughter.—6. Lucie’s Mistake.—7. A Sister's 
.— 8. Short Stories.—‘. Misjudged.—10. A Maiden’s Choice. 
11. A Poor Girl 
COLU MBUS L LIBRARY (THE). By Euise L. Laturop. 
Tilustrated with vures. 3 vols., I2mo, $5.75; half calf, 


—s = Vol. L. pA I Vol. Il. With Cor- 
tez in Mexico. Vol. III. With Pizarro in Peru. 


A SELEcTION oF Our NEw AND ARTISTIC 
COLORED JUVENILE GIFT ‘BOOKS, etc. 


Of Quarto Size with Colored Board Covers. Each, $1.50, 
LITTLE WAYS AND GREAT PLAYS. With 24 colored illustrations 
by Exrzasera 8. Tucker. The handsomest color art book of the year. 


WEE TOTS. With 48 designs by Ipa Waves, and poems by Amy 
BLANCHARD. 


BONNIE BAIRNS. 48 designs. By Ipa ‘Wasen. 
APRIL SKIES. By Mary A. Larusvry. 12 fac-simile water-color 


dra 
RING-A-ROUND-A-ROSY ; on, Twevve Lirrte Ginus. By Mary A. 
Latuevury. With 14 fac-simile water-color drawings, and 14 monotints. 
FROM MEADOW SWEET TO MISTLETOE. Re M. A. Latuevury, 40 
designs printed in photogravures with oe ve the author. A limited 
edition of above is also made in cloth and gold covers at S3. 


UNDER BLUE SKIES. Verses and pictures by Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. 
48 water-color and monctone illustrations. 


Quarto, Colored Board Covers, each, $1.00. 
FOR BABY AND ME. An attractive juvenile in colors, by E. 8. Tucker. 
BUBBLES. With charming illustrations, by E. 8. Tucker. 


SONGS OF THE MONTHS. By Locy E. Vicuercarr. With fac-simile 
water-colors. 


MAMMY’S BABY. By Ipa Waven. 14 designs. 
THE BUTTERFLY. By the same. 14 designs. 
BLESS IT! By the same. 14 designs. 

BABY BLOSSOM. By the same. 14 designs. 
TELL ME A STORY. By the same. 14 designs. 


Oblong Quarto, Colored Cloth Covers, +5 cents. 
A CUP OF TEA. Pictures from Doll Life. By Exizasera 8. Tucker. 
12 plates in full color. 


The Funny Book of the Season. Colored Plates, Colored 
oards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

BITS OF PROMINENT PEOPLE: ~ A. TRANSFORMATION CHARACTER 
5 oe —\~-+ of laughable c er gy transposing the slices 
real ai = ee Every portrait in humorous wy and 

They include Grover Cleveland, J. G. Blaine, 

President Harrison, Governor Flower, Senator Hill, Governors Russel 

and Boies, Chauncey M. Depew, Wanamaker, McKinley, Talmage, Col. 
Ingersoll, Ward McAllister. ete. 


Particularly Valuable and Entertaining —@ oT the Young. 
Quarto, Colored Board Covers, each, $7. 
cloth, gilt extra, $2.50, 
WORTHINGTON'S ANNUAL FOR 18. A volume of interesting and 
poems, biographies, natural history, with over 30 
illustrations. 


OUR BOYS IN IRELAND. By Harry W. Frencn. With steel and 
woo | engravings. 

IN DARKEST AFRICA. A vivid account of Stanley’s Travels and 

in the Dark Continent. 





A series of dramatic historical novels, treating of the di y 
and conquest of this continent. 


BERNHARD (MARIE, NOVELS. Translated by Exise L. 
2mo, illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50, or in half 
cai extra, S00 Vol L, The Rector of St Luke's. Vol. IL. The 


ESCHSTRUTH :NATALY VON) NOVELS. Translated 
by Exe L. Laturor and Exry 8. Howarp. In 2 vols., 12mo, illus- 
trated, cloth extra, $2.5); half calf extra, $5.00. Vol. I. The Wild 
Rose of Gross-Stauffen. Vol. II. The Erl Queen. 


OSSIP SCHUBIN’S NOVELS. Translated by Exise L. 
Illustrated with 


Laturor and Miss Rosixson. pow res. In all 
4 vols., 12mo, cloth, 8.00; half calf extra, $10.00. Vol. I. Asbein. 
From the life of a Virtuoso.—Vol. Il. Boris Lensky. ( to 
above. )— Vol. ITI. ‘Pelix Landzberg’s Expiation. A story of Vienna. 
—Vol. IV. The Hand of 


LEON DE TINSEAU'S NOVELS. ‘Translated by Campen 
Curwey. 2 vols., 12mo, illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50; half calf extra, 
5.00. Vol. L ‘jeunie's Ordeal Vol. Il IL. yr} sh - Law. 


FAIR LIBRARY (THE). A series of popular novels, 
covers, 12mo,. 5oryn 1. Usre Kage No La. by Lan 
Tinseau. 2 The Hand of Destiny, by Ossip 
Year, a Story of Wedlock. 


HANDY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Showing how to build and 
construct all kinds of useful things of life. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN; or, America Iuiustratep. Ed. by Epwarp 
T. Bromrrecp, illustrated with fine wood engravings. 

WORTHINGTON’S NATURAL HISTORY. Stories and history of ani- 
mals of all kinds at home and abroad. 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN NORWAY. By Aveusta W. Ketioee. Fully 
illustrated. 


A Series of New Gift Books. Quarto Colored Board Covers, 
each, 90 cents. 

BOYS’ OWN BOOK. With beautiful illustrations and appropriate text. 

THE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 


Fairyland Series. New Editions of Favorite and Standard 
Fairy Tales, Quarto, Colored Board Covers, each 90 cents. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dayret Deroz. Retold with fine engrav- 
ings by Griset, Dalziel, and J. D, Watson. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Arranged by E. 0. Cuap- 
man. With nearly 300 engravings. 

— FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by Watrer Crane and Wean- 

> ine) Grimm's —— = inimitable illustrations by 

poi Bn Cruickshank. 

MOTHER GOOSE. Se ate les, and alphabets gath- 
ered from all the best sources. Profusely itessed 





A Complete Catalogue of our Publications sent on application. For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers, 
WORTHINGTON COMPANY, Nos. 747 Broapway, New York. 
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In Press for Immediate Publication 


LEONA. 
By Mrs. MoLesworru, author of “ Carrots,” “ Little 
Mother Bunch,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF ‘DEATH. 


By Frank Barrett, author of “ Admirable Lady 
Biddy Fane,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. 
By Cuaries Etton, M.P. With Index, and Map in 
colors. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “The Wooing O’t,” 
“ Which shall it be?” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


By Rev. J. W. Lez, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE IN QUIET 
WATERS. 


By AN Ipte Exits. In Cassell’s Unknown Library. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


New VOLs. IN “CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES.” 
eA CHILD OF THE BALL. 


By Pepro ANTONIO DE ALARCON. Paper, 50 cents; | 


cloth, 75 cents. 


WAR UNDER WATER 


Translated by Mary J. SERRANO. 12mo, paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. . 


THE GENERAL'S ‘DAUGHTER. 
By N. H. Iloranenko, author of « A Russian Priest,” 
ete. Translated by W. Gaussen, B.A. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


By Stuart Sterne. 1 vol, 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


THE SWAN OF VILAMORTA. 


By Emrra Parvo Bazan, author of “A Wedding 
Trip,” “A Christian Woman,” ete. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


eA CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 
By Emmza Parpo Bazan. Translated by Mary 
SPRINGER. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 cents. 


STRANGE TALES OF A HXIHILIST. 
By Wo. Le Quevx. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 cts. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 FourtH Avenur, New York. 








eALPHONSE ‘DAUDET. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. — Beautifully 
illustrated from designs by de Myrbach, Rossi, Bieler, Mon- 
tégut, and others. Printed on good paper. Price per volume: 
paper, $1.00; half leather, cloth sides, $1.50. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON: Trave ter, “* TurK,” AND 
Lion-Hunter. With 115 illustrations by Montégut, Myr- 
bach, Picard, and Rossi. 

TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. Translated by Henry 
Frith. Illustrated by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, 
de Beaumont. With 150 photogravures, engraved by 
Guillaume Brothers. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. With 89 illustrations by Bieler, 
Montégut, Myrbach, and Rossi. 

THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS AND OF MY LITERARY 
LIFE. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 120 illustra- 
tions by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. 

ARTISTS’ WIVES. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 103 
illustrations by Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi. 

JACK. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 93 illustrations 
by Myrbach. 

KINGS IN EXILE. Translated by Laura Ensor and E. 
Bartow. With 104 illustrations from designs by Bieler, 
Conconi, and Myrbach. 

SAPPHO. A picture of Parisian manners. With 70 illus- 
trations by Rossi, Myrbach, and other French artists. 


Also uniform with the above. 


PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy de Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by Hugh Craig. With a preface by the author. 
With 37 illustrations from designs by Ernest Duez and 
Albert Lynch. 


AFLOAT (SUR L’EAU). By Guy de Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. With 59 illustrations from designs 
by Riou. 

SISTER PHILOMENE. By Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court. T from the French by Laura Ensor. 
With 70 illustrations from designs by Bieler. 


AUGUSTUS J]. C. HARES BOOKS 
For American Travellers in Europe. 


WALKS IN ROME. New edition partly re-written and 
thoroughly revised, with map, $3.50. 


WALKS IN LONDON. With 100 illustrations ; two vol- 


umes in one, $3.50. 
WALKS IN PARIS. With 50 illustrations, $3.00. 
DAYS NEAR PARIS. With 42 illustrations, $2.50. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. With 
56 vignette illustrations, $2.50. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. With 30 vignette illustrations, 
2.00. 
FLORENCE. With 14 illustrations and a map, $1.00. 
VENICE. With map, $1.00. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. With 16 illustrations, $1.25. 
SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. With 
33 illustrations, $1.90. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lii1rTep, 
No. 9 Larayetre Pract, NEW YORK. 
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James Pott & Co. 


HOW GOD INSPIRED THE BIBLE. | 


Thoughts for the Present Disquiet. A book for the | 
times. By J. Parrerson Smyrue, author of | 
“How We Got Our Bible.” 12mo, cloth. Ready 
Oct. 1. 


THE EMARRIAGE SERVICE, WITH 
WEDDING CERTIFICATE. 

Printed in two colors at the DeVinne Press. Title- 
page designed by Roush. Sub-titles, initial let- 
ters, and borders printed in red. The Service 
and Certificate in red and black. Blank pages 
for signature of Bridal Party and friends, with 
rules to Beautifully bound in white 
Vellum, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Cover stamp 
a chaste floral design in silver, and title in deli- 
cate blue. The Service said from this book 
a makes a most complete and beautiful souvenir 
of the Wedding. 

There are two editions: “A,” one with certifi- 
cate for Protestant Episcopal Church, “ B,” suita- 
ble for any Christian Denomination. i 

White leatherette, bevelled, silver and gold, $ .75 
White French seal morocco, gilt edge, . . 2.50 
White Turkey morocco, tuck gilt,. . . . 
White Austrian calf, tuck gilt, 

(Reapy.) 


ELEMENTS OF MORAL THEOLOGY, 
Based on the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By the Rev. Joun J. E-MENporRF, 
S.T.D., lecturer in Moral Theology at the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Chicago, and late Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy in Racine College. 
“The Literature of the Church in England and America 
has never been supplied by a work of this kind. The moral 
teaching of this great writer is of a different character than 
that of the prevailing teaching of the Jesuits. The late 
Bishop Hopkins is quoted as saying he never consulted the 
works of the ‘ Angelic Doctor’ without being satisfied on the 
point which he was investigating. This work will deal with 
the Moral Life as the result of the great Theological Virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. No Theological Library will be 
complete without it. It is sure to have a wide sale in both 
countries."’ 
Large 12mo, 650 pages, with copious index, etc., bound in 
cloth. Price, $2.50 net. Postage, 17 cents. 


THE CURE OF SOULS. 

A Manual for the Clergy, based chiefly upon En- 
glish and Oriental authorities. By WitL1AmM 
Water Wess, M.A., B.S., with preface by the 
Bishop of Milwaukee. 12mo, cloth, with copi- 
ous index. Price, $1.50 net. (Ready Sept. 15.) 


THE SCHOOL BOYS’ LITTLE BOOK. 
By Epmunp Fow te, author of «Choir Boys’ Lit- 
tle Book,” ete. Beautifully bound in cloth, 40 
cents. (Ready Oct. 1.) ° 


s Announcements. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 

A Manual for Candidates for Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. By the Rev. Waker 
GwYNNg, author of “ Manuals of Christian Doc- 
trine,” ete. (In press.) 

SOME PURPOSES OF PARADISE. 

An Essay on the Life of the Soul Between 
Death and Resurrection. By the Rev. WALKER 
Gwynne. (Jn press.) 


LOOKING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Being an Abridgement of Presbyterian Minister 
Looking for the Church. 12mo, cloth, pp. 187. 
New edition. $1.25. 


THE CHILDREN’S PULPIT. 


A Year’s Sermons and Parables for the Young. 
By Rev. J. R. Herwartr. 281 pp. $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


‘DOROTHY DARLING. 

A Book for Little Children, in Simple Language. 
By Mrs. GrorGe PAvtt, author of “ Prince 
Dimple,” ete. Square, cloth, with twelve full 
page illustrations from life. Beautifully bound. 
Price, $1.25. (Just ready.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE CRYSTAL BOAT. 
The Wild, the Weird, the Wonderful. By Gorpon 
Srasies, M.D. With illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.50. 
THE QUEST OF JACK HAZELWOOD. 
By Marion Anprews. _Iilus., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


TAR BUCKET AND PIPE CLAY. 
Life and Adventures of Middy and Marine. By 
Masor Groves. Illustrated, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


THE CAPTAIN OF CADETS. 
By Henry Frits. Illustrated, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


THE LITTLE COLONIST. 
The Young Governess and Rollica Reed. 
cloth, illustrated, 3 vols. in box, $3.00. 


THE ‘DAYS OF KCELSON LIBRARY. 
For Boys. 3 vols. Illustrated, $1.50. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY LIBRARY. 
For Girls. 3 vols. 12mo, illustrated, $4.50. 


BIBLE HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 
And a Short History of Christianity after the 
Days of the Apostles. With illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt, 60 cents. 


12mo, 





JAMES POTT & CO., Pusiisuers, 14 & 16 Astor PLace, New York Ciry. 
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ROBT. BONNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A Remarkable Novel. 


ZINA’'S AWAKING. 


A NOVEL BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER, 


Author of “ Till Death Us Do Part.” “Gabrielle de 
Bourdaine,’ “Mr. Nobody,” ete. Illustrated by 
Warren B. Davis. 12mo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Some Opinions of the English Press : 


Liverpool Mercury. — “In this noble story, Mrs. | 
Spender takes her place in the front rank of living 
English novelists. Apart from the style, which is 
elear and beautiful, there is throughout the whole 
work a play of such intense sympathy with all that is 
noble in raanhood and womanhood, and at the same 
time such a manifestation of self-conscious strength, 
that the conviction is irresistible that in this writer we 
have an author whose name will some day be a house- 
hold word.” 


London Academy.—* Zina Layton is one of the most 
remarkable women that have appeared in recent fic- 
tion. . . . Altogether, ‘Zina’s Awaking’ is the best 
novel Mrs. Kent Spender has yet published.” 


London Spectator.—* Mrs. Spender is not a mere 
manufacturer of fiction for the libraries; she is an 
artist with a fine feeling for artistic ends, and a true 
instinct for the means by which they are to be attained.” 


‘Baljac’s Five Great Novels. 


EUGENE GRANDET. Translated from the French of 
Honore bE Bazac. With illustrations by James FaGan. 
12mo, 340 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth, price, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. A Novel. Translated from 
the French of HonorE pE Bauzac, by Mrs. Frep M. 
Dey. With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. 12mo, 350 
pages. Handsomely bound in cloth, price, $1.00; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


CESAR BIROTTEAU. From the French of Honore pr 
Bauzac. With 14 choice illustrations by Harry C. Ep- 
WARDS. 12mo, 375 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
price, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


THE ALCHEMIST. Trans. from the French of Honorr 
DE Bauzac. With illustrations by F.A.CArTER. 12mo, 
295 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth, price, $1.00 ; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


COUSIN PONS. Translated from the French of Honore 
ps Bauzac. With 12 beautiful and characteristic illustra- 
tions by WHITNEY. 12mo, 439 pages. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, price, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 





A Cheap Edition — Price, 50 cents. 


eA SON OF OLD HARRY. 


A NOVEL BY ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” “ Bricks Without 
Straw,” “Figs and Thistles,”’ “Hot Plough- 
shares,” ete. Illustrated by Warren B. Davis. 
12mo, handsomely bound in cloth, price, $1.50 ; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


Some Opinions of the American Press: 


Syracuse Herald.—“ A story by Albion W. Tourgee 
is pretty sure to be interesting, and ‘A Son of Old 
Harry’ is no exception to the rule. The title comes 
from certain family traits which developed themselves 
in the hero, and which are characterized by a peculiar 
birthmark in the shape of a red spur in the heel.” 

Hartford Courant.—«*A Son of Old Harry,’ by 
Albion W. Tourgee, is the infelicitous title of one of 
the most notable of recent novels. The hero, the son 
of old Harry Goodwin, a Western settler, joins the 
Union army at the beginning of the war, and gains 
name and fame. The style is terse, clear, and often 
eloquent, for the author preserves his enthusiasm, 
especially in scenes descriptive of the war and its 
tragic events.” 

Public Ledger, Phila.—*No one can complain of 
lack of exciting interest in this novel. It is told with 
remarkable skill, and the plot is wrought out to its 
climax with a deepening sense of interest. The book 
is fully illustrated by Warren B. Davis.” 


Anna Katherine Green’s Kovels. 


THE FORSAKEN INN. By Anna KarTHERINE GREEN. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.50 ; paper edition, 50 cents. 
Printed on heavy paper. Twenty-one illustrations by Vic- 
TOR PERARD. 

When Anna Katherine Green published her novel called 
“The Leavenworth Case,” it was considered one of the clev- 
erest in construction and invention. Her new novel, entitled 
‘* The Forsaken Inn,” is more striking as a story, more artis- 
tic as a piece of of literary work and stronger in imaginative 
interest.— NV. 


A MATTER OF MILLIONS. By Anna KATHERINE 
GREEN. Magnificently illustrated by Vicror PERARD. 
12mo, 482 pages. Handsomely bound in English cloth, 
gold stamping on oe, $1. 50: paper cover, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr's Novel. 


THE BEADS OF TASMER. By Mrs. Amexia E. Barr. 
Beautifully illustrated by WarREN B. Davis. Uniform 
with ‘*A Matter of Millions’’ and:‘‘ The Forsaken Inn,”’ 
by Anna KATHERINE GREEN. 12mo, 395 pages. Hand- 
timer bound in English cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 50 cts. ’ 








‘or sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
ROBERT BONNER’S 





SONS, Pus.isuers, corner William and Spruce Sts., New York. 
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Fiétion, Fact, and Fancy Series. 
Epirep ny ARTHUR STEDMAN. 


A new goates of atenaive — volumes of fiction, essays, 
monogra) mth chiefly by American 
gam | “ss oneaeel. mw md “he ke licitous title of ‘* Fiction, 
Fact, and ane " The aye will be edited by Mr. Arthur 
Stedman, = rings to his task no inconsiderable literary 
training and editorial experience, and who will have the best 
facilities for doi his work in the best manner. ese vol- 
umes promise to be am the most readable and attractive 
of the season. — Christian Union. 
MERRY TALES. Favorite Sketches, New and Old. 
Mark Twa. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EASTERN 
NEIGHBORS. With portrait of William II. By 
Pouutygry BiaELow. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. 
With illustrations by the author. By Poutrnry BiceLow. 


By 


SELECTED POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. With 
portrait of author. Edited by Arruur StepMAN. 
DON FINIMONDONE: Calabrian Sketches. With 


frontispiece by Dan Beard. By Exvizanern Cavazza. 
THE MASTER OF SILENCE: A Romance. By Invina 
BacHELLER. 
Tastefully bound in stamped cloth, gilt titles ; each, 


Flower o° the Vine: 


Romantic Ballads and Sospiri di Roma. 


By Wit11aM Saarp, author of “ A Fellowe and His Wife,” 
(With Miss Howard), “ Life Letters of Joseph 
Severn,” etc, With an introduction by Tuomas A. Jan- 
vier, and a portrait of the author. Tastefully bound, 
with appropriate decorative design, cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 

As one of the most popular of the younger English poets, 

Ste Sep — is egg oe for this first American edition of 

weleome by the American press has 


3 cents, 


The Speech of Monkeys. 


By R. L. GARNER 


and journals touching upon this subject, have been widel 
read and favorably commented upon by scientific men bo 
here and abroad. The field he enters is absolutely a new 
one, and he has received such e ment from atpntie 
pel oy sources that he has decided to pursue his re- 
‘The Speech of Monkeys bodi h 


the heart of the Tropics, the native home of the 
the present time. Tt tb divide! nor iee uate, tho fous bet 
aoeaeel pod ee ene rer f yea rk 
part a treatise on t of 8) e wo 
is written so as to bring the subj Seah 
reader without impairing its scientific value. 


Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, $1.00. 


Tariff Reform: The Paramount Issue. 


By Hox. Wa. M. Sprixcer, Chairman of the Ways and 
eans Committee of the House of Representatives, Fifty- 





up to 


second ( and a a Represe 

the State of Illinois from + to 1893. With an introduc- 
tory sketch of the author, by ALEXANDER J. Jongs, of the 
Associated Press. 


The —— have received letters this work 
— ied 
and Hon. John @. 

Paper bound, $1.00; Cloth, gold stamp, $1.50. 
Discount made to clubs ordering in quantities. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 





C. L.Webster & Co.'s New Books. | 


. Garner’s articles, published in the leading periodicals | 


mtative in Congress from | 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
| goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z. W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE'’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 





lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 


and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 


_ and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 


est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 


each of their brands is copyrighted; and 


their Envelopes, which match each style 


and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
_ SO that the gum cannot come in contact 


t within reach of the casual | 


with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 


A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
T? AUTHORS.—-The New York Bureau or Revision 

gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 


stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 


Early Closing on Saturday. 


| Mosr of the wholesale and retail firms in Chicago have de- 


on, Grover | 


many, prominent Democrats, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Hon. Calvin S. Brice | 
Carlisle. 


cided to close their stores on Saturday at 1:00 r. M., commenc- 
ing May 1, in order to give their clerks a much-needed rest. 
In connection with this service the Wisconsin CENTRAL LINES 
beg to announce that, commencing May 1, Excursion Tickets 
will be placed on sale to Lake Villa, Fox Lake, Antioch, and 
Mukwanago. Trains leave the Grand Central Passenger Sta- 
tion at 8:00 A. m., 3:00 r. M., 4:25 p. m., 5:47 P. M., and 10:45 p.m. 
Returning, trains arrive at Chicago at 7:15 A. M., 9:45 A. M., 
9:59 A. M., 1:55 Pp. M., and 7:45 P.M. 


Ticket Office: 205 Clark Street, Cu1caco, Iu. 
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Re-Edited and ‘Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 


Futty ABREAST OF THE TIMEs. 


WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 


a distinguishi 





DICTIONARY 


The Authentic Webster's Unabridged ‘Dictionary, compris- 
ing the issues of 1864, 79, and ’84 (still copyrighted), has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged, under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as 


ng title, bears the name of 


WEBS TER’S 


INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 


hundred editorial laborers having been employed, and over 


| 

INTERNATIONAL | The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 
| 
} 


DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 


For the Family, the School, the Profes- 


| 
sional or Private Library. | 


$300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 
Critical comparison with any other ‘Diétionary is invited. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Testimonials, etc., sent free by 


the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary, as photographie reprints of an obsolete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, the InvERNA 


TIONAL, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PusiisHers, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Cry. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY'S 


STEEL ‘PENS. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
| rough and smooth finish, and in all ihe 
| fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 











STEEL “PENS. 





| 





His Celebrated WCumbers, 
303—404—170—604—332 


And bis other styles, may be bad of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. | No. 73 Franklin Street, . 


Ask your dealer for them. 


~ 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
. NEW YORK. 
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THE DIAL’S AGENTS IN THE TRADE. 


The following is a Directory of Representative Booksellers and Newsdealers of the United States, who keep 
Tue Dian regularly for sale, and are authorized Agents for receiving subscriptions: 








ALABAMA. ILLINOIS— Continurp. 1OW A—Continugp. 
Kirmingham Smith & M. Co. Galena . » ©. B. Haile & Co. Keokuk D. G. Lowr 
_— ho } ie 4 Co. } a . ——. Carey. Mars : Sartori & Pfeiffer. 
ontgomery. . Joe \. omer. . . . . udge. wyons . . . . «6W. WW. Buell & Co. 
ARIZONA. :~ ~ yee . » Catlin & Co. arshalltown G. P. Powers & Co. 
Phornix . . . St Claire & Pratt, Kankakee” | FR Bellamy. Mt. Pleasant . Sargent ® Lines, 
Tucson. . « . o Knoxville. . . F.D.H Muscatine . . Neidig & Leysen. 
ARKANBAS. La Balle » = UL ne. } ay ~~ — —_— 
Fort Amith . . J. D. Van Winkle & Co. Lincoln ... \. Reed. umwa... aylor 0. 
Helena. . . . Grant Brothers. Litehfield. . . Hood & Son. Red Oak . . . A.C. Hinchman. 
Hot Springs . . B.A. Douglas. Macomb . K. H. Black. Shenandoah J. C. Webster & Co. 
Little Rock . . Wilson & Webb Co. Moline. . . Richards & Sohrbeck. Sioux City . . Pinckney Book Co. 
Pine Bluff! . . W. L. Dewoody. Monmouth . MeQuiston & Son. Vinton. . . . Harmon Wilcox. 
CALIFORNIA Monticello . . Coe & Shaw. Washington . . Foster, Ott & Co. 
. Olney . . . . William Bower. Waterloo . . G. O. Bnowden. 
Berkeley A. B. Merrill Ottawa ; Hapeman & Graham. KANSAS 
Kureka . . . J, KB. Matthews. Pekin . . . . Wm, Blenkiron. 
Los Angeles. . Stoll & Thayer. Peoria. . . . Brown, Page & Hillman Co, Abilene... Tonis & Rockafellow. 
« . . « W.B Hardy, Polo . « ae : Arkansts City . Lannon & Wilson. 
Pasadena H. H. Sueaserott Pontiac J. 8 Murphy & Co. Atchison . . . Newman W. Arthur. 
Riverside J. W. Stanton & Son. Princeton C. F. Andersen. Brookville - Stanley Gane. 
acramento Winstock, Lubin & Co Quine I Book Co. Clay Centre . . T. Gowenlock. 
San Diego . . M. A. Wertheimer & Co. Ds e « ‘ Columbus . . Branin & Slease. 
Han Francisco . Payot, Upham & Co. Rockford. . . H. H. Waldo. Ei Dorado . . J, A. Wiedemann. 
fenJoss . . . KB. Lewis. Rock Island. . Cram & Co. Emporia . . Rowlands & Jones. 
Santa Barbara . H. A. MePhail. Springfield . . Joel B. Brown. Fort Scott . . J. F. Cottrell. 
Stockton . . . Herbert Baldwin. Sterling . . . Bates & Conant. Fredonia . . . J. W. Paulen. 
. Streator . . . Frank C. Minor. Hiawathe . . . Miner & Stevens. 
COLORADO, Virginia . . . W. R. Wood Hutchinson . GW. Woodard & Son 
Boulder . . . Whitney-Blake Book Co. Waukegon . . G. 8 Wheeler. Independence . J. H. Pugh. 
Colo. Springs » AG, le. . Wilmington Cc. K. Chariton. lola. . . . . W.d. Evans. 
Denver . . . Stone & Locke Book Co. k L. T. Hoy Junction City . C. H. Trott & Brother. 
Leadville . . . John Nowland & Co. , ‘ ‘ Kansas City . FE. Homuth. 
Manitou . . . Charles A. Grant. INDIANA. Lawrence. . . J. 8 Crew & Co. 
Pueblo. . . . J. J. Btanchfleld & Bro. Anderson. . . Buck, Brickley & Co. Leavenworth KE. L. Hunting. 
Trinidad . . . N. W. Fisher. Bloomington . J. H. Dowden. Manhattan . . 8. M. Fox. 
CONNECTICUT. ——> “_ George FE. — am eas e 6 Wy & Wherry. 
oop: rt ‘rawforday . Robinson & Wallace. Newton... J. H. ey & Brother 
Hordern” — ¥ Eikhart . . . A. KE. Babb. Olathe. . . | Henry V. Chase. 
ord . . . Brown & Gross. Rvansville Smith & Butterfield Ottawa Clark Brothers 
— 7. > - Hagen. = Fort Wayne . . Geo. De Wald & Co. Parsons . . . J.J. Pierson. | 
New Haven . . . Pease & Son. Frankfort . . Coulter, Given & Co. Pittsburgh . . Thomas Elliott. 
New London. . Daniel R. Loosley. Goshen . . . Dwight H. Hawks. Salinn . . . . Baier & Schumann. 
——_ _ a sg 3 Greencastle . . C. W. Landis & Co. Seneca. . . . Kennard & Nickers. 
aterbury . . George N. Huntington . . H. H. Drover. Topeka . . . Kellam Book Co. 
DELAWARE. Indianapolis. . Bowen, Merrill Co. Wellington . Welli Book Co. 
Dover . . . . Clark & McDaniel. Jeffersonville . Charles A. Schimpf. Wichita . . . 8. G. Winch. 
New Castle . . L. M. Chase & Son. Kokomo . . . Harbster & Cole. Winfield . . . Henry Goldsmith. 
Wilmington . . E. 8 R. Butler & Son. ae ++ See ee KENTUCKY. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. lenges |. W. yd wg me Bowling Green . T. J. Smith & Co. 
Washington . . Wm Ballantyne & Son. Madison . . . B. F. & W. W. Calloway. Covington . . Thomson Co. 
Marion. . . . G.C. Brown. Frankfort . . R. K. McClure. 
FLORIDA. Muncio . . . Stewart & Stewart. Lexington . . J. B. Morton & Co. 
Jacksonville . . H. Drew & Brother. New Albany . E. R. Dw Louisville. . . Maxwell & Co. 
Key West. . . Horatio Crain. Peru : John &. Crame. “ . . « J&P. Morton & Co, 
Pensacola. Dow & Coe. Richmond . . C. T. Moorman. Newport . . . C. A. Smith. 
St. Augustine , E. Mackey. Rushville. . . W. J. Wait & Co. Owensboro . . W. E. & L. N. Parish. 
Tallahassee . KE. W. Clark. South Bend . . Liebelt Brothers. Paducah . . . Van Culin Bros. 
GEORGIA. —o ‘ at —— a LOUISIANA. 
Atlanta. . Lester & Kubrt. . 7 ea orvell. Baton Rouge . Michael Chambers. 
Auguste Richards & Shaver. Valparaiso . . B. P. Perrine. New Orleans . F. F. Hansell & Bro. 
Columbus J. W. Pease & Son. ; - + M.A. Salisbury. Plaquemine . . 8. Hiriart. 
Macon. . J. W. Burke & Co. Vincennes . . W. Davidson. Shreveport . . H. P. Hyama. 
Savannah . Wylly & Clark Wabash . . . Lynn & Leedy 
Washington . . J. N. Jones. MAINE 
oy — =a IOWA Augusta = F. Pierce 
Boise . A. Pinney & Co. Bangor ». Bugbee & Co. 
Hailey . Bros. Albia H. D. Knox Eastport F. E. Shead & Co. 
Lewiston C. A. Thateher Atlantic on oe Lewiston Douglass & Cook 
TLLaWORS. ~ +, mm Portland Bailey & Noys. 
Alton . *harles Holden. Cedar Falls . . Wise & Bryant. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amboy. . W. C. Mellen. Cedar . E.R. Derby. Amherst . . . Edwin Nelson. 
Aurora. . Centre . J. H. Chandler. 
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MARYLAND. 
° H & Feldmeyer 
Baltimore . : oe News Co. 
“ . » Cushing & 
Cumberland . Shriver & Co. 
rick . D. H. Smith. 
Hagerstown . R. M. Hays & Bros. 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. . . . G.R. Swift. 
Alpena. . . . H. H. Wittelshofer. 
Ann Arbor George Wahr. 
Battle Creek E. R. Smith 
Bay City . . . C. A. Leavens. 
Berrien Springs . a, Kephart 
— Hobart & Co. 
Cadillac... 2. Van Vrankin. 
“, . . » Arthur H. Webber. 
Coldwater D. H. Davies. 
roit . John Macfar' 
Fast Saginaw Jones & McCall 
° George Preston 
— J. B. Clark. 
Grand Rapids Eaton, Lyon & Co 
Hilledale . C. L. Thatcher & Son. 
Ish ing . Henry Harwood. 
Jac’ . » « F. B. Taylor & Co. 
Kalamazoo . .: thiing Bros. & Everard. 
Lake Linden Adolph Isler. 
Lansing A. M. Emery 
Marquette H. H. Stafford & Son. 
Marshell . J. 8. White & Co. 
Michigamme H. J. Atkinson. 
Muskegon Fred L. Reynolds. 
Niles J. D. Greenameyer 
North Lansing . Gardner & Robertson 
Port Huron . . Robert Walsh. 
eee a & Robinson. 
Shelby. . . . J. W. Runner. 
West Ba City . 3. L. Wilton & Co. 
Ypeilantl . . » J. F, Smith. 
MINNESOTA. 
Albert Lea Peter C. Jensen. 
Alexandria Baumbach & Morisse. 
Duluth. . . . Albertson & Chamberlain. 
Mankato . . Stewart & Holmes. 
Minneapolis Clark & McCarthy. 

“ . . Cushman & Plummer. 
Northfield . . O. T. MeClaughey. 
Red Wing. . . Pratt & Pratt. 
Rochester . . W. W. Ireland. 

St. Cloud. . . B. Reinhard. 
St. Paul . . . Minnesota News Co. 
© . « »« Charles L. Neuman. 
Stillwater E. A. Phinney 
Verndale A. 8. McMillan 
Winona H. Stevens & Son. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Biloxi . . . . C. F. Theobald. 
Greenville . . G. F. Archer. 
Meridian . . . J. R. Nelson. 
Natchez . . . Theodore F. Hammett. 
Vicksburg . . Clarke & Co. 
MISSOURI. 
Cape Girardeau . Klosterman & Co. 
Cc . * L. F. Brown. 
Chillicothe Giltner & =. 
Columbia. . . Kirtley & Phill 
~~ OE | ER. ba ook S 
Kansas City . . M. H. Diekinson & Co. 
aes . « Joseph A. Mack Book Co. 
Kirksville . . B. F. Heiny & Co. 
Lexington . . M. F. Royle & Son. 
Liberty . . . Dunn & Jaccard. 
Marshall . . . Vawter & Brother. 
Moberly . . . Moberly Book Co. 
St. Charles . John H. Stumberg 
St. Joseph . Ernst & Brill. 
St. Louis . . . Boland Book & Stat’y Co. 

“ . » + §&t. Louis News Co. 

nas - « « GC, Witter. 

Mie.» . E. E. McClellan. 
Springfield . JW. Crank & Co. 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman . . . J. H. Taylor. 
Butte . . . . D. W. Tilton 
Deer Lodge . . E. L. Bonner & Co. 
Fort Benton. . T. C. Power & Brother. 
Helena. . . Charles K. Wells. 


NEBRASKA. 
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NEBRASKA—ConTInven. 
Plattsmouth. . J. P. Young. 
Red Cloud .. > L. Cotting. 
York ... . GH. Jerome & Co. 
NEVADA. 
Carson City . John G. Fox. 
Eureka .. W. J. Smith. 
Virginia City Beain Brothers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord . . . W. F. Danforth & Son. 
Dover . . . . Lothrops & Pinkham. 
Manchester . Temple & Farrington Co. 
Nashua . . BR. T. Smith. 
Portsmouth . . L. E. Staples. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Camden Graw, Garrigues & Graw 
Elizabeth . L. B. Day. 
Hoboken . Reed & Brother. 
Jersey City . W. Ewald & Brother 
Newark . . . Newark News Co. 
Patterson. . . James Inglis, Jr. 
Trenton . . . W. H. Brearley. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque New Mexico Book Co. 
., T. G. Me 

Sante Fe Z. Staab & Brother 

NEW YORK. 

Albany Albany News Co. 

Auburn. W. R. Keys. 

Binghamton Stephens & Miller 

Brooklyn Brooklyn News Co. 

Buffalo . Peter | & Brother. 
myra Hosmer H. Billings. 

Ithaca. . . . D.H. Finch. 

Ki m . . . Forsyth & Wilson. 

Newburgh . . J. M. Dickey & Co. 


N. Y. City . . Brentano's. 

s . . G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Oswego . . . Richard J. Oliphant. 
a . J.P. Ambler. 

—_— 


Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 





8 muse . . . T. W. Durston & Co. 
Utica W. T. Smith & Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville . . . J. N. Morgan & Co. 
Raleigh . . . Alfred Williams & Co. 
Wilmington . . C. W. Yates. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
F ° Fargo Stationery Co. 
Grafton & ton. 
Grand Forks F. W. Iddings. 
Jamestown burg vis. 
OHIO. 
Akron W. G. Robinson. 
Alliance I. C. Milburn. 
Ashtabula H. M. Hickok & Co. 
Athens Putnam & Fletcher. 
Bellaire W. A. & M. B. Gorby. 
Bucyrus A. C. Lewis. 
Cadiz . . N. A. Hanna. 
Canton . . . Durbin, Wright & Co. 
Chillicothe . . George Perkins & Co. 
Cincinnati . . Robert Clarke & Co. 
Cleveland - Taylor, Austin Co. 
Columbus A. H. Sm: 
Dayton L. Wolf & Brother. 
Defiance Colby & Scott. 
Elyria A. Beebe, Jr. & Co. 
Findla D. ©. Connell. 
Fremont Thomas & Grund. 
Galion L. K. Reisinger & Co. 
H ton . Beeler & Bro. 
Ironton . > bs Campbell & Co. 
Mansfield : Charles L. Irwin. 
Marietta . Marietta Book Store. 
Newark . Hammond & Son. 
Oberlin, ee | mo 
Ober! ° . G. 
Oxford . . A. Beaugureau. 
Portsmouth . J. L. Treuthart. 
Sandusky . . W. Hamilton. 
Springfield . J.J. Barr & Co. 
Steubenville . . John F. Oliver. 
Tiffin . . E.R. Good & r. 
Toledo . Brown, Eager & Hull 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny J. J. East's Sons. 
Chester . . . Hunter Bros. 
Erie. . . . . Nathan Cohen. 
Harrisburg . . Bergner Bros. 
Johnstown . . Thomas F. Brady. 
Lancaster. . . J. B. Martin & Co. 
Philadelphia ° sy & Schwartzman. 
Philadel os &D Co. 
Pittsburgh . . W. a Jeknenon & Co. 
Reading . . . J.G. Hawley. 
Scranton. . . Thom & Pratt. 
Wilkesbarre. . 8 L. om. 
Williamsport A. D. Landy & Co. 
RHODE I ISLAND. 
Newport . . . C. E. Hammett, Jr. 
Pawtuckett . E. L. Freeman & Son. 
Rhode Island News Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston . . Walker, Evans & Cogswell. 
Columbia. . . R. L. Bryant & Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen . 8. M. & Bro 
Huron . . B. M. Rowley? 
Sioux Falls C. O. Natesta. 
Yankton . Wells & Lansmon. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chat D. P. Henderson & Co. 
Knoxville . Ross & Goodheart 
Memphis . . J. 8. Menken Co. 
Nashville . . . Patterson, Gibson & Co. 
TEXAS. 
Austin. . . . J.J. Tobin. 
Dallas... T. M. Jones & Co. 
Fort Worth H. N. Conner & Co. 
Galveston . . Clarke & Courts. 
Houston . . . G. W. Baldwin. 
San Antonio . Nicholas Tengg. 
UTAH. 
Ephraim . . . J. F. Dorius & Co. 
—o J. T. Hammond. 
2 * « & 8 
Park City. . . Frasier & . 
Salt Lake City . Utah Book Co. 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro Clapp & Jones. 
Bur Huntington & Co 
Montpelier Hiram Atkins. 
Rutland . . . The Tuttle Company. 
VIRGINIA. 
Northfolkk . . Vickery & Bros. 
Petersburgh . . T. 8. Beckwith & Co. 
Richmond . . Randolph & English. 
WASHINGTON. 
Olympia . . M. O’Connor. 
Seattle - Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Spokane Falls . J. W. Graham & Co. 
_— . Nuhn & Wheeler. 
Vancouver . . James Waggener, Jr. 
Walla Walla . Stine Brothers. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston Richardson Brothers. 

Parkersburg Moss & Bentley. 

Wheeling. . . Stanton & Davenport. 
WISCONSIN. 

Appleton . . . C. F. Rose & Co. 

Ashland . . . J. W. Clarke. 

Beloit . . . . Joseph B. Foster. 

Eau Claire . . W. A. Kinnear. 

Fond du Lac . Huber Brothers. 

Green Bay Decker, y= & Dockery 

Janesville King & 

Kenosha . George M. Me Malcille. 

La Crosse E. C. 

Madison James E. Mosely 

Marinette A. M. Fairchild 

Merrill. . Corwith B: rs. 

Milwaukee . Des Forges & Co. 

bd . . T. 8. Gray Co. 

Neenah . . . Kimberly & Elwers. 

Oconto. . . . 8. W. Ford. 

Oshkosh . . GF. 

Portage . Purdy & Merrill 

Racine . ° Botsford & Wooster. 

Sheboygan E. F. W. Zimmerman. 
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THE DIAL 


United States “Book Co.'s New and Forthcoming Publications. 


(Sept. 1, 1892. 











THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 
By Wovcort Batestier, joint author with Rupyarp Krevine of “The Naulahka.” With Memoir by Henny 
James. Unique cover design, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** The three stories contained in this volume show that in Mr. Balestier the country has lost @ writer whose insight and 
mastery of detail was rare.’’"— Boston Herald. 





THE TALKING HORSE. By F. Anstey, author of ‘“‘The | BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, Anp Oruer Verses. By 
Tinted Venus,” ‘ Vice Versa,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; Rupyarp Krr.ine, author of “ Plain Tales from the 
paper, 50 cents. (Second edition.) | Hills,” “Soldiers Three,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannan Lywcu, author of | AMAD TOUR. By Mrs. J. H. Rippe tt, author of “* Above 
“Troubled Waters,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 Suspicion,’’ ‘* Princess Sunshine,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 


cents. paper, 50 cents. 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW. A Frivorovs Tate. By An- THE CUCKOO IN THE WEST. By Mrs. Oxienanrt. 


THONY Hore. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 





HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
A reissue, by arrangement with the family of the late HerMAN MELVILLE, of his famous romances of the 


southern seas. Edited, with biographical and critical introduction, by ARTHUR STEDMAN. The series will 
comprise four volumes. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 each ; or in half calf, $3.00 each. 





1. TYPEE: A Real Romance of the Southern Seas. Ill. MOBY DICK; or, The White Whale. ‘ 
Il. OMOO: A Sequel to Typee. IV. WHITE JACKET; or, The World on a Man-of-War. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or UNITED STATES BOOK CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 
sent postpaid, on receipt of 5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
price, by the Publishers, CHICAGO: 266 & 268 Wabash Avenue. 


LOVELL, GESTEFELD & CO.’S RECENT AND FORTHCOMING ISSUES. 








A New Novel: MARGERY OF QUETHER. 
By S. Barrtxe Gov tn, author of « Urith,” “John Herring,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


“Margery of Quether”’ is a weird and fascinating narrative that excites and holds attention. . . . The four delightful 
stories which follow it are told with a faithfulness that is steady and impressive.’’— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





THE NEW RECTOR. MORIAL THE MAHATMA; 

By Stantey Herman. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, Or, The Black Master of Tibet. By Mase. CoLuins, 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. author of “The Blossom and the Fruit,” “Ida,” ete. 
“The book is well written, the interest unflagging, the 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

ensemble satisfactory, and the denouement clearly wrought “An oceult story remarkable for its power and ingenuity 


out, leaving nothing to be desired.”"— The Living Church. of conception. 
A Powerful Novel: THE WOMAN WHO DARES. 
By Urscia N. Gesterexp, author of “The Prodigal Son,” «The Popular Craze,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, 31.25. 
SUGGESTION. THE ISLAND OF FANTASY. 
By Maser Coruixs. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, 31.25; | By Fercus Hume. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
paper, 50 cents. paper, 50 cents. 





eA Large and Complete Line of all Occult and Metaphysical Publications constantly on hand. 
' Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. 


*,* The books announced above 
may be obtained of all Booksell. LOVELL, GESTEFELD & COMPANY, 
ers, or will be sent, upon receipt PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


of price, by the Publishers, 125 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 
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